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PEEFACE. 



The secret of quick writing is, much practice ; and this supposes 
something to be written. Exercises so constructed as to bring fre- 
quently before the eye, and under the hand, those principles of 
abbreviation which render Phonography, as adapted to reporting, 
the briefest system of writing extant, must be more advantageous to 
the student than the writing of miscellaneous matter from books and 
newspapers. la the "Phonographic Reporter," par. 10, it is ob- 
served that " in order to impress the reporting grammalogues and 
distinguished words, etc., on the mind, the reader should form sen- 
tences, including as many of them as he can, and vnHte them doum 
until he becomes thoroughly familiar with them" A few examples 
are then given, on the model of which the pupil is recommended to 
construct more. But it is not to be expected that pupils are capable 
of carrying out this advice to the extent necessary to qualify them to 
become expert reporters in about twelve months. An attempt to 
carry out this suggestion has led to the compilation of the following 
•* Exercises," which will be found serviceable in impressing the con- 
tractions, phrases, etc., on the memory. They should be practised by 
the pupil until he can write them off correctly from dictation. The 
compilation of the " Exercises" is mainly the work of Mr W. Silver, 
teacher of Phonography, Glasgow, who thinks that an apology is 
due to the reader for the strange style 9f many of the sentences. Wo 
think that no apology is necessary to those who know how difficult it 
is to construct sentences with a limited number of words. . The pub- 
lisher has inserted the " Rules for Writing I and r," added s short 
praxis on Intersected Words, and made some other improvements 
while the work was going through the press ; and he would here call 
especial attention to these rules as being based on the judgment and 
practice of the best and swiftest writers of Phonography. 
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REPORTING EXERCISES. 



I. Gbammalogttes. 

X. Reporting Grammalogues that are to be committed 
to memory. See " Phonojjraphic Reporter/' paragraph 54. 
The grammalogues are printed in italic. 

I believe that the principles of true religious liberty are to be found 
in the Holy Scripture, and that ye and all this generation ought to 
remain strong in the belief of our holy Christian religion^ and in the 
work of Christianity itself. We should on no account seek to glorify 
ourselves, or to speak of our own special glory. Everyone should seek 
to approve himself to Qt)d, and seek the strength of Him who always 
went whither he was sent, and was glorified by doing the will of ms 
heavenly Father. This subject should receive a larger share of at- 
tention than is usually given to it. A house will generally indicate 
or signify the mental state of its occupant. 

2. Grammalogues, with a few contracted words from 
the " Manual." (" Reporter," Pages 32-35.) 

I shall be happy to-be with you, if you pay me for all I may happen 
to do for you upon any particular opportimity. I shall have much 
pleasure to see you and every member put in a good position, and in 
possession of an advantage by which ^ou may be free to gain your bread 
in an easy way, and pass your days in peace. Act according to prin- 
ciple, I pray you, and do to others as you would have them do to you. 
Be sure to tell the truth, because the truth ought always to-be told 
toward God and man. If we do-not always try to tell the truth, few 
will believe us when we speak what is true in a case of special im- 
portance. O what a boon it would have been to this age and genera- 
tion, if men had always tried to combine the good and the true in 
everything th^^d ! It-is to-be remembered that no one is able-to 
hwla his belief on what he thinks is-not true, and for which be thinks 
no proof can be given. In the language of Scripture, we should " prove 
all things," and, with holy awe, do that which we know to-be ^ood. Mr 
Smith is a well-bred gentleman, who, though broad in-his views, had 
often much difference of opinion with several other gentlemen about 
the improvements in Phonography. They all thought that Phono- 
graphj might be improved, but there was a difficulty m the way owing 
lo thb, that each would improve it from his own point of view. My 
dear doctor, during these three years I have thought to draw inform- 
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stion from jon as an author, but either on account of mj want of 
understanding, or some other cause, I cannot gain instruction. Acta 
of religion generallj give joj to those who, in a true spirit, join in them : 
again and again have I Known this. Beli^ous men in all ages have 
ever had joys of their own. Let us fflorj in those ffood things which 
are given to us in Christiamty. The first principle of the Christian reli- 
gion is to acknowledge the Lord to-be the true 6kxi, and how can we 
come to a knowledge of him without his Holy Word, which-is given for 
our instruction in me things of God. I cannot account for that kind 
of gold coin which you have shown me ; it-is not that of our Queen. I 
have to acquaint you that it-is quite base, and not at-all equal to what it 
should be. Three men tried to throw a great weight over a high arch, 
and at the third throw it went through the arch. Though I might 
give this to thee, yet I would not give it to those who womd abuse it. 
Thou art the very man I want. Let me see ; thou shalt have honor, for 
thy word is sure. This-is what I wish to tell thee, mind thou thyself 
and let others mind themselves. These are mine and those are tmne; 
They went from us, fOT-their thought was not to go any further. I had 
a letter from-their mother at the latter end of the year, and if-there 
had been anything the matter, she would have told me. The order was 
that neither you nor I should enter there,nor go in-their way. What 
tight is this P Is-it the dty itself? Is-it as-it was when I was there P and 
has-it the building in honi»r of the Queen ? I shall set myself down in 
the yard and sit as you sat, and so I shall see what you saw. The one 
way is-as good as the other ; as-is the one, so is the other. This youth 
has-his soul at ease as usual ; his-is great pleasure, as-has been my own. 
I told the lean man who eoes on Uuit line that I would thank him for 
the mere loan of his seal, but he has-not sent it up. I find that he 
did-not send it, for he found that it was not sound; but I have 
another. I shall be somewhat eased if you show me whose it-ii. 
What is-to-be has-to-be, and what is-not to-be has-not to-be. The 
young man I met at a meetinj^ of the Temperance Society was too mean 
to join it, and went to a pubhr house and made himself mad with wine. 
He was all night under its influence, and from its nature it put him 
in a mood for nu>re, but there was none at lund, though he should diew 
Good Miss Lee would urge him to improve himself and pat away hit 
wine, but he would not, and she cannot win him over. Ah ! one's winea 
may cause difficulty. The law of the glorified Lord of heaven above it 
our light. The laws which men draw up for themselves are of lesa 
importance; the Lord, however, allows them when they do good. It 
18 of importance to know the difference of 4>ur from youTi and omn 
from yourt, I told every child to sit in-his chair, till the chief should 
ohoose a rose for each, and then to rise and give him a ^eer. If the 
thinff pays, each shall have his own, whatever it may be, though th« 
ftmamay-not amount to more than a few nounds. Whence do ye eome^ 
and whither are ye going P If able, I and my father will ffo with yoa^ 
and whether we go or not, the way is open to you. I am gkd you haye 
^en us liberty to meet within your house aa oflen as we ohooae, and 
it does not signify, or is not very impcnrtant, what hour or houn we 
ehoose. They are gone away. It was done two yean avo, but in % 
different way; I do-not remember by whom. In general, the pieoe 
i8«not difficult to play; do-not think it won't he « anj uae to try. 
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The improrement which you offer is easy to apply, and I camiot ereii 
eonceive why it is impossible to allow a knowledge of it to-be published; 
till-it is tried, all the advantages will not 1^ known. Such is-his 
opinion, and I believe it myself. If he wins, I will call again. After 
what has happened, all such as have^ for-their own ^ood, joined, will 
be known. If we had half the strength of that nation we should he 
very strong. The wind was very high on that day. I will show you 
^e principal city, which-is very near, while you are with us. This one 
is called large, but that is larger. The letter at-his house had-not 
been opened then, or-their secret would have been found out. I was 
sent on for a short while. Bo you owe much P Oh yes. How much, 
eh? Two pounds ? Ay (pronounced at). If- there is a will, there is 
aye (pronounced e) a way, and every Phonographer who knows his 
art well, could do something^ to publish a Imowledge of it. As4iis 
opportunity is, so should his influence be. While I approve of 
veligious liberty, for-there is much want of it, I cannot but remember 
the number of base things which-have been done by the abuse of it. 
If you go beyond the line of truth vou wiU not glorify Grod. Do you 
pay your accounts immediately when they come in r Yes, as often 
M-not. 

n. Upwabd and Dowkwaed L and B, 
1. Hales for writing I and r .— 

The rule for writing I and r, initial and final, upward when a 
vowel follows, and downward when a vowel precedes, is of such gen- 
eral application, and yet cannot be made absolute without detriment 
to the writer, that it is a question of the first importance in the for- 
n^ation of good outlines to determine how far the rule may be applied* 
The observance of the rule, which is stated in the five para&praphs de- 
voted to the subject in the " Manual of Phonography,'^ 160-164, 
renders the vocalization of words affected by it, to a great extent, 
unnecessary. 

It may be well here to state, that the reason for the more extensiye 
observance of the rule with respect to r than with respect to I, lies in 
the fact that both forms of r have a forward motion, but the down- 
ward I has a backward motion, which impedes the writer's speed. 

The downward r initial will precede any consonant except d, g, w, 
y, klf mr, and form a good joining. (In the following examples the 
downward r is represented by a small capital letter.) It is therefore 
always written at the beginning of a word, when it is preceded by a 
vowel, except in such cases as earth, orthodox, (arch is provided for 
by the double consonant rg,y oracle, armor, and a few other words 
in which the downward r would produce an awkward joining. 
Thus, it is easier to write arkl (oracle), ar mr (armor), o r 6 gut f 
(ortiiography), or 6 dks (orthodox), o rfra (auriferous), iNSBBTlve 
VHB TOWEL, than s kl, b mr, jl$ grf, jlB dke, TLfr$, omitting it. 
» ^e downward r final will follow anv consonant whatever, except 
in some cases, when the circle < or an n-hook precedes. It is better m 
these oases to neglect the rule and write na r (answer), na rt (an* 
swered, insert), ^» r (phonographer), than nt B., n9JLd,n8 Jit,fi^M. 

Downward I initial is of very limited application because the down* 
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ward direction of the letter is convenient with respect to the foDowing 
consonant, only when that consonant happens to he one of the hori- 
sontal strokes, it, g, m, n, p. The backward motion of 2 is here com- 
pensated by the forward direction of the following letter ; but when 
p, t, gff, d, or / follows, the hand is carried forward in the air to 
commence, then drawn backward to the left j and as any one of these 
consonants carries the hand downward, when it wants to move for- 
ward, the writer loses in speed more than he gains by dispensing with 
yocaliaation. 

It is the more necessary to state these reasons for the limitation of 
the rule with respect to I because some phonographers, not seeing the 
bearings of the question on the whole language, or connderine that 
•peed m writing should be made subservient to the observance of rules, 
write the downward I in peel, tale, Jail, cool; and even in meal, earl, 
while they write only, manly, etc., with the upward I, The upward I 
after n, is a bad combination, and should be avoided. The upward I, 
after nt, is still worse. It is indeed impossible to write decently with 
the upward / in a decent manner without checking the hand after 
the completion of nt. 

After forty years* practice of Phonography, and observation 
of its bearings on the English languae^e, and two experiments in 
writing with the downward ^ for sevend months, in the years 1847 
and 1869, it is considered that the case of I may be best settled on iht 
following principles. 

Initial i. — (In the foHowing examples, the downward I is repre- 
•ented by a small capital letter!) Passing by the oases in which I is 
subject to the rule, {" Manual," 162,) it is to be observed that th« 
vowel that generally precedes I at the commencement of a word is a, 
0, or o. These being first-place vowels it is better for the phonogra- 
pher to insert the vowel and strike the letter upward, than to omit it, 
strike the letter downward, and produce an awkward outline, as in 
Lfrd (Alfred), L IH (Albert), Lft (aloft), L/nt (elephant) ; but th« 
experienced reporter will be under no necessity to vocalise even thes* 
words. 

Final L following j?, t, g, or Xr.— There are three classes of words in 
which ^ is the last consonant, namely, 

1. The Peel, tale, chill, kiU ckss. 

2. The Polly, tally, ckilfy, callow class. 

3. The PoveU, towel, trial, jewel, Coire/Z class. 

and these three classes must be distributed between the two forms ob- 
tained by striking / up or down. 

As two of these classes must go under one form, and one class under 
the other, it is evidently more for the writer's benefit that classes 1 
and 2 should take the upward I and class 3 the downward I, than that 
class 2 should take the upward I and classes 1 and 3 the downward /. 
The upward I is the best for the writer, and the first class of words is 
by far the most numerous. Class 2 is a small one, and as the final , 
vowel is generally t, a third-place one, it is easy to represent it The 
reporter is recommended to observe the rule of vocalising the last syl- 
lable of all words in class 2, and he may then leave the words ui 
••lassee 1 and 3 onvooalised. 
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2. Words ending with L and 5. 
(Pages 30, 31.) 

Paul Powell was compelled by that big bully, Bill, to pull himself 
to the top of a tall pole, by means of a pulley. With great toil he 

£ lined the top, and made an appeal to the idle fellow below to help 
m down, but he only laughed at him, and in an evil moment shook 
the pole, and Paul, whose strength began to fail, with a feeble wail, 
fell from his aerial perch. But m his fall, his heel struck the wall of 
the well, and he was dashed into a pool. The bully gave a halloo for 
help to haul him out. Poor Paul lay a whole hour insensible, while 
friends held a phial to his nose to rally him. The fool. Bill, now be- 
l^an to bewail his folly, but without avail, for he was sent to jail, and 
it will all be settled at law. The thief who stole a jewel, which he sold 
for a gill of brandy, was hap|)ily caught and sent to jail in the month of 
July, where he will remain till chilly November. On the morning of 
a gala day I took a walk in a hollow dale, and through a flowery vale, 
and began to cull the opal heads of the dahlias and lilies, but hearing 
the daily bell begin to toll, without delay I returned, and found that 
tiie time on my oiaX did not tally with the knell newly struck. littla 
Miss Polly has a new doll, wmch she puts to sleep on its pillow, 
dressed in a yellow cowl, and an old towel, lilv lord Neil, Earl erf 
Mull, who is a loyal member of the House of Peers, and deeply at- 
tached to the royal family, has made it a rule that a relay of work- 
men shall be early at the gully every morning. It takes many a rail 
to make a railway. Many a duel takes place, and many volleys of 
wily words waylay the people in the annual mel^ at Derry on the 
twelfth of July. Wait awhile, and you will see that the outlaw will 
return to kneel at the royal footstool to claim the value of his head 
by the full avowal of his guile. The value of the coal found in the 
valley will only be really known when the expense of the yearly toil 
and outlay is deducted. Mr Parr, though poor, appears to be happier 
£ir than the peer of power, the Earl of Mar. Myrrh was placed upon 
-the funeral pyre, and the bier reduced to a char by the fire. I admire 
the attire of the faury at your opera ; at our affair we have nothing to 
compare with it. Ijie fury of the fight being over, the living carry 
the dead from the gory field in a barrow, or bier, and often bury them 
in s burrow. Hie bear was led by a boor through the borough, but 
it broke from its ^ear, and tore away along the shore. The Mayor, 
on his mare, saw it from afar, and stood in a miry spot to allure it. 
In crossing the moor in a hurry, it stuck in the mire, and after 
it had given a great roar, it was secured. The weary captain of 
the wherry draxik all the wine before he went ashore to cross the 
ferry, and get a share of the ivory to adorn his aviary at home. 
The cure for the diarrhcea, now prevalent in the corps, quartered 
in the tower, is a kind of berry like a cherry ; but in using it we 
must be chary. I send you some sherry to make you merry, for 
to-morrow you are to marry fair Aurora. Tarrjr at the orrery till 
you know Mars from Yenus. I shall carry inteUigence of those who 
are in arrears to the governor of the shire, who Uves at the end of 
the valley. 
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III. Contracted Words. (Pages 36-38, togrether with 
a few from the ** Manual," par. 179.) 
(A Lbtteb.) 
I have to inform you that I enjoy many a fine prospect here. I 
hare been endeavoring to take sketches of some of the most important 
specimens of architecture^ but from my want of proficiency in this 
department, and the imperfection of my knowledge of perspective, 
the probability is that you will think my performance yerj 
insignificant. On Simday morning 1 met an Episcopalian gentleman, 
with whom I ajn familiar, and for whom I entertam gTea.t friendship 
ai-d respect, and accompanied him to the new church, lately conse- 
crated by the Archbishop. It is a large and substantial edifice, but 
some think there has been needless expenditure in its erection. The 
reverend gentleman who preached, after some preliminary observa- 
turns, went on to speak of the evangelical doctrine of the atonement, 
and the resurrection of our Savior, and showed how these were 
applicable to the regeneration and reformation of man, and opened 
up a glorious prospect to every Christian, for which there was abun- 
dant cause for thanksgiving. He seemed to be a man of great 
benevolence, and treated his subject in a catholic spirit, discharging 
his responsible duty with great benignity and dignity, and to the 
satisfaction of all present. In the evening I went to hear a 
distinguished Baptist, who took his text from the sixteenth chapter 
of St Mark, at the 16th verse, the signification of which he endeavored 
to show was Subservient to the establishment of his own peculiar 
views — that baptism was only intended for adult believers, and that 
none other had a rij?ht to be baptised ; but he said that whenever he 
found one who professed his faith in Christ, he was ready to baptise 
him. He appeared to possess a sufficient amount of sensibility and 
intelligence, but I thought that he was too controversial, and that 
some of his remarks were rather indiscriminate and extravagant. 
Seeing an advertisement regarding the anniversary of the Agricultu- 
ral Society, I attended the meetmg, which was a remarkable one, 
and consisted chiefly of intelligent farmers and commercial men. 
Various subjects in connection with agriculture were discussed, and 
in particular the applicability of a new machine, which from its first 
performance was expected to do its work in no imperfect manner, but 
rather to work an unexampled reform in the attainment of results 
which, by other and dissimilar machines, had been considered 
impracticable. One gentleman took the liberty to remark, that it 
was the invention of an individual hitherto but little known out of 
his own domestic circle, but unquestionably a mechanic of extraordi' 
nary genius, and he thought all in the assembly would agree with 
him that one capable of producing an invention of such an original 
and useful character, should be taken from that obscurity under 
which he had labored to so gre&t disadvantage— enough, to extinguish 
all expectation (ks p, and write the tion on the bight side to keep it 
distinct from er06p^iow^ of advancement — and raised to a more indepen- 
dent and responsible position, which was indispensable to the success 
of his mechanical genius. He thought that as WlQ financial condition 
of the Society was good, and there being a sufficiency of funds in the 
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exchequer J they could not perform a better act than make a grant 
from its funds to this man ; and it was said that the members ought 
to eubecrihe a sum eujfficient to present him with a testimonial^ pro- 
portionate to the probable benefits which they might reasonably ex- 
pect to result from the regular and general adoption of this ingenious 
out rather expensive machine. There was another gentleman who 
said that the benefits were indubitable, and that all their subscrip- 
tions should be in proportion to the prospective value of the per- 
formance, and irrespective of the apparent insignificance of an in- 
dividual who had never shown any deficiency of talent, but rather 
proficiency, and had always sought to distinguish himself by every 
virtuous and honorable practice ; had borne his obscurity with great 
resignation, and possessed every characteristic essential to success. 
The proposal was agreed to, and a testimonial with a suitable 
inscription, or superscription, will in due time be presented. I see 
s notice of a meeting, the peculiarity of which seems to have been, 
that it was of an essentially democratic character. One of the 
speakers felt indignant at many of the Parliamentary proceedings, 
and contended for a republic, or such a democracy as I think would 
tend to the danger or destruction of our constitutional government. 
One gentleman stood up for the preservation of order ; he thought 
the meeting quite irregular, and ne did not know where they could 
find a better example of good government than under our noble and 
virtuous Queen, who, in a benevolent and benignant spirit, sought the 
good of her subjects in every practicable (pr k blj manner. This sen- 
sible remark led to some controversy as to how the Queen performs 
her duty ; and the economy which ahe practised was thought not wisely 
proportioned to the royal allowance voted b^ Parliament. I see that 
Her Majesty lately attended a Cabinet which had to decide on an 
Exchequer bill, and to consider whether in the present contingency a 

flenipotentiary should be sent to Paris ; the wisdom of this course is, 
think, unquestionable, 

A clergyman having committed some misdemeanor, and been in- 
duced to subscribe or superscribe a document relating to iurispru- 
dence, has incurred the indignation of his ecclesiasticalhTetaTen, who 
also allege that he is a believer in transubstantiation. I hear that 
tiie apprentice who broke his indenture had been making too free 
with his master's revenue, and almost brought him to a state of 
bankruptcy. He ran away, but was advertised for, caught and 
brought to trial, but acquitted on obtaining satisfactory recogni- 
nances. I will assemble mjr friends to consider the propriety of 
advising the plaintiff, Mr Smith, to abandon his suit in favor of the 
defendant, Mr Bruce and his wife have been appointed executor and 
executrix under the will of a deceased relative, and it is expected that 
s very substantial sum will fall to their share ; they will advertise 
when the mortgage falls due. 

Dear James, — I am in receipt of your letter and am thankful for 
the uninterrupted continuance and singular uniformity of the confi- 
dence you have placed in me; but allow me to say that it will 
astonish me if you are able to obtain a certificate in December or 
January next. I suspect I am not incapable of demonstrating to 
you the inconsistency of your attempting to present yourself in th« 
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yery in^eient state in wbich you now are; for I am rather 
suipicious that if you fail, your antagonUt will soon manifest his 
antaaonism in an unmistakeable manner, to the destruction of your 
usually imperturbable temper ; and I should not be astonished if he 
should also hecome antaffonistic to your benefactor, and behaye 
towards him in a disrespectful and inconsiderate manner, to the 
indescribable astonishment of aMheneyolent and philanthropic men. 
I am sorry to say that our new teacher is not yery efficient, but, on 
the contrary, has shown great inefficiency in the government of the 
school ; this is a great objection. He is not of a strong constitution, 
seems to be suffering from some constitutional complaint, and is 
governed by no real desire to please. And from his professional 
duties, he mis been studying the phenomena of the celestial bodies, 
and trying to vrrite a description of the aurora borealis for the 
'* Domestic Magazine,** but I am afraid he will haye to relinquish the 
attempt, as it is inefficiently composed, and would not be popular, 
and that would be a great disappointment to him. 

Lord Boss lately came here to inspect the troops, and haying 
inspected them, he expressed his satisfaction with the result of tlM 
inspection, and called their attention to a case bf insubordination, 
wfcich occurred in November last, and hoped no one would be insU' 
bordinate again. 

I hear that Sir Charles has resigned his lieutenancy, and that an 
administrator and administratrix haye been appointed to settle the 
estate of a recently deceased Captain, Lieutenant' Colonel, or nou' 
commissioned officer (I really forget which). Let us hope that they 
will administrate in a manner characteristic of their efficiency and 
disinterestedness, I belieye that some matters will haye to be setUed 
by arbitration, 

A rey. gentleman, who holds a metropolitan charge, has been 
manifesting greni prpudice against Calvinism, Methodism, Presbyts- 
rianism, and eyery kmd of Nonconformity, and otherwise acting in an 
unconstitutional spirit, prejudicial to the peace of the Church. He 
has been admonished by the bishop that he should henceforth govern 
his temper and behaye more like one under the influence of the meek- 
ness and holiness of Jesus. If he proye obstinate, it is not improbctbU 
that the bishop will institute proceedings against him, cite him before 
a tribunal, and excommunicate him for his impregnable insubordino' 
Hon, and appoint a substitute. 

In September last, in a metropolitan tabernacle, I heard a Protestant 
preacher deliyer an extemporaneous discourse on the omnipotence, omni- 
presence, and omniscience of the Almighty ; and he developed bis subject 
in such an intelligible and orthodox -way that he couldnot fail to giye 
ffreat contentment to all present, and satisfy them of his orthodoxy. In 
the development of his subject, he ouoted from Isaiah in regard to the 
covenant which Ood had made with the Israelites, who, on account of 
their degeneration, are now in such a melancholy condition. If wa 
leaye tiieir case unconsidered, and remain uniiffluenced by the warn- 
ing they afford us, we too may fall after the same example of unbe- 
lief. We should therefore exercise faith in the omnipotent, 
omnipresent, and omniscient powers and prerogatives of our Sayior. 
The same preacher, in February last, addressed a meeting at which 
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the cliairman was a N&neonformUt, He showed hia philanthropyhj 
endeayoring to oraanUe an Association to promote the cause of 
tempercmcet and caUing upon all who were repugnant to intemperanet 
to come forward and show their repugnance by joiniDg the new 
organiBoMon which was about to be organised. And as the building 
in which they met was an old tvperstructwre, which now inclined 
firom t}ie perpendicular J it was suggested that they should look out for 
a meeting place of more substantial construction. 

I shall now give you a circumstantial account of my three new 
acquaintances. Their names are respectively^ John, William, and 
James: the first is distinguished for his selJishiMSS ; in fact, he is the 
most selfish person I know, and is perpetually grumbling when he 
thinks he has made a bad investment, and keeps himself in perpetual 
misery lest it should prove unsubstantial ; the second is diUgent and 
indefatiaahle in his business, very fond of mathematics^ devoting 
much of his time to mathematical studies, and yet takes pleasure in 
an occasional entertainment ; the third is engaged in an important 
manufacture, and is, I believe, a manufacturer of some note, but is 

S' ren to somnambulism, which not unfrequently renders him UDbappy. 
J principal clerk has left me, and I have substituted Jones, who I 
thmk will be able to transdrihe mj notes, the traitscription of which 
often occupies so much time, ana some of my own transcripts are 
almost illegible. What magnificent facilities for the transmission of 
intelligence are afforded us by Phonography and the post-office, I 
eannot discriminate the respective magnificence of each. Phonogra- 
phy is adapted to develop the intellectual faculties. In all thmgt 
there is either progress or degeneration. 

An uninfiuential author has sent me a copy of his new book, in 
which he has had the goodness to inscribe my name. I find it very 
uninteresting ; his information is very insufficient, and this instffi- 
eicney renders the work very unsatisfactory, and often leads him to 
misrepresent the subject. He is not always correct in the use of the 
objective case, which is rather significant of his imperfect grammati- 
cal knowledge. Perhaps he thinks it does not signify. 

A circumstance of some interest occurred here last week ; a petition 
was drawn up in favor of a prisoner, and undersigned by the most 
respectable people of the place — a fact of great significance, which 
showed his previous good character, sisxdi, signified tiiat the petitioners 
believed him to be innocent. At the trial the counsel for the defence 
proceeded to cross-examine the witnesses, each of whom underwent a 
severe cross-examination. When they were all cross-examined, and 
the pleadings ended, it certainly looked rather unfavorable for the 
prisoner, biD^ quite unexpectedly, he was acquitted. 

IV. DiSTINGTTIgHED WOEM. 

Words of the same parts of speecli, and containing tli© 
pame consonants, distinguished by outline, or position. 
(Page 39, etc.) 

A medical pupil living amonff the people of the Papal states pre- 
leribed for them accordmg to Uie appearance of the papilla of the 
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tongue. The number of pitiable creatures whom he reliered is not 
ewmputahle. He gave potable medicines compatible with their dis- 
eases. One was a youth with a pitted face whom his mother j>e^^^, 
strangers pitied, and the doctor patted on the head, and gaye him 
some potted meat and a potato to satisfy his appetite. He was a lad 
of poetic abilities but his optic nerve was diseased (though not from 
appetency and being nearly blind wasimable to earn a competence ot 
competency. He shows great aptness in making baskets, but from the 
pettiness of his sales can only gain a small pittance. Dead bodies 
exposed to heat and moisture aoonputrefy, but under certain conditions 
they petrify i and we then have petrifaction instead of putrefaction. 
My patron is a pattern of benevolence. The packer who struck the 
mcher with a poker is an epicure. A pastor haying pasture land 
for sale, paid a compositor to set up a poster and place it in a good 
posture, but he spent the money in pastry, and began to pester 
nim for more, and when refused flew into a passion, accused his em- 
ployer of want of compassion, and asserted that povert;^ ^ave him the 
option of starving or taking a poisonou* potion ; but is it not better 
to he patient in trouble than 'passionate ? Our passions may lead us 
into evil, but patience brings peace. A puny lad bought a pen at the 
paton shop for & penny, and frightened the pony by attempting to play 
the piano for the amusement of the com'pany. The opener of the gate 
was our pioneer through the grounds ana though his penury was great, 
he was no oppugner of the wealthy. He was not acquainted with 
platina, and could not tell a ^Za^^n from a. platoon; but he knew the 
palatine to be a great plotter and fond of poultry, of which he liked to 
see his platter full, and to obtain which would sometimes descend to 
paltry means, en^ge a boy as a pelter at fowls, and pillage them 
£rom a neighbour, for which he would make no apology, nor pledge him- 
self to abstain from such acts. He was not only a pillager of fowls, 
but B. plagiary in literature, and sometimes k pledger at the broker's. 
Wishing to view the palace, it was our policy to make appeals to the 
police to gain admission, which one of them with a placid face, placed 
near the gate, was pleased to allow. We passed by a palsied man 
who was leaning against the pallisade, and soon came to a pellucid 
stream issuing from a fountam designed, as the policeman said, by a 
placeman who, to secure its speedy completion,\B.di been obliged to 
use compulsion, as also in the compilation of a work relating to &plant 
with a. pliant stem, so rare that none but opulent persons could pur- 
chase it, though there were plenty in that part of our planet where 
it was indigenous : such was his plaint. I propose to buy a porpoise 
on purpose to send to my imcle ; perhaps he will appropriate part of 
his property to my use j such I nope will be his purport, and after 
the appropriation I trust he will see the propriety of giving instruc- 
tions for the preparation of his will, so that a proportion of his estate, 
proportionate to his good feeling towards me, may be proportionedhj 
legal process. K party oi upright men, wishing to enjoy the sea aip 
in its purity, have left this port in A pretty yacht, part of which is set 
awirt for the captain, who, when ashore, invites his friends to partake 
of his wines while they recite his favorite operatic authors, sitting in 
the portico of his marine residence, the comparative cost of which was 
■mail, as it was erected by an operative who did not pretend to be a 
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builder, but for whom some portend^ without pretence to prophesy, 
that the prettiness of the design and his uprightness of character, 
being entirely free from pertness^ will ensure his success in business. 
He can also portray a parterre, is a skilful operator in repairing an 
aperture, and is not too proud sometimes to be exporter. His wife ia 
a prude, and they appeared to be we\[paired» At the period of their 
marriage they made no jparoc^, but a mend wrote a j^aroc^y on them : 
this production was a predication or a prediction of his future career. 
Some rooks have made their perch near the approach to the porch of 
the church, and often make a noise when the parson begins to preach. 
This is the perfection of provocation. I proffer my opinion, which 
you may think a prophecy, that iny friend will prefer this kind of 
porphyry for the periphery of the fountain, but that previous to ita 
purchase he will ascertain that the other portion of the work is not 
pervious to moisture. An author has asked me to peruse his new 
work, the price of which is hi^h, but I have not time to pursue the 
subject, neither can 1 praise him, for he does not pierce the depths of 
his subject, and he is guilty of piracy. His perceptive faculties ap- 
pear weak, like Ilis preceptive remarks. Many people, hoping to pros- 
per, labor until they perspire. The choir sang an anthem m which 
was a presto moyement ; then the priest began his sermon, pressed 
upon the people, even the poorest, to live the purest lives, promised 
them happiness in the pursuit of good, and said that though some 
mieht persecute them, tney should still prosecute their ?ood designs, 
and M persecution increased, so their prosecution of gocd should also 
increase, for the peruser of the Bible was taught not to fear the op- 
pressor or pursuer, even though he should be a piercer. My pressmoM 
facetiously calls his wages press-money, of which he is very careful, 
but cannot be accused ot parsimony. His parson, a Parisian by birth 
and chaplain of the prison, is a person fond of using comparisons. 
Pursuant to my arrangement, I was present when a testimonial was 
presented to the presentee ; but I would not personate him. By the 
perusal of my paper I see that a parcel, containing among other 
things, a be&vitituL parasol, has been found among the parsley. Persia 
is far south-east from Prussia; the Persian ne^ not fear oppression 
by any Prussian operations ; the idea of Prussia attempting to por- 
tion out Persia is a political apparition. What a noble appearance 
the prince displays when his horse begins to prance. The princess 
and the young princes are staying at the castle. The poorness of the. 
soil was compensated by the pureness of the metallic ore beneath, 
I knew a dissenter who considered his own church peerless, the very 
place to get spiritual pearls and other jewels, and said that prelacy 
was powerless to effect much good ; he thought its tendency was to 
paralyze rather than to quicken. While you labor to beautify your 

farden, let it be your chief aim to lead such a life as will tend to 
eatify your mind. As the hugler was a great boggier, he was easily 
seduced by the enemy and became a beguiler. Do not abase yourself 
by allowing any peculiar &m« of mind to lead you to abuse the con- 
fidence placed m you, but it is best not to be biased at all. Never 
boast of the benefits you bestow. That beast is beset with many in- 
firmities. The binder has sold his bindery and gone beyond the 
boundary of his native country. The naughty boy, who was a blabber 
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had tHe cruelty to helahor a poor donkey, overloaded with hlubher* 
IHd you ever see the balsam tree in blosom ? The traitor received a 
bribe to barb the arrows of the enemy. The T>riber who came fifom 
JBarbary was severely punished for his bribery. Brittania was the 
ancient name for Brilavn : Brighton is a town in England, and Brit" 
tony a province in France. At break of day I crossed the brook, and 
euided by the bark of a dog soon came to the barrack, which was 
built of brick. The dog that accompanied the broker is a great barker. 
Some men from their birth to their latest breath never taste broth. 
The abra^on of his skin led to abem'ation of mind, and his designs 
proved an entire abortion. Mr Brown, a strong man with a brawny 
arm and powerful brain, was bom in the Barony parish, Glasgow. 
Though the baronet was sorely burnt with a brand, he cheerfully 
bore the brunt of the battle for the sake of his brunette : he then' 
drank a glass of brandy. The barrel was barely filled with beer made 
from barley. The burial of Sir John Moore was in Spain, whence we 
get barilla. The burliness of the gentleman was rendered more con- 
spicuous by the brilliance (which is the same as brilliancy) of the 
gems with which he was adorned. The brewer plucked a sprig of 
briar from the briary hedge near the brewery. The borer was the 
hearer of good tidings to the borrower, wLen he informed him that there 
was now no barrier to his obtaining a loan. The robber carried out 
his nefarious game with great tact, and as one who knew etiquette .* 
having talked with a gentleman about passing events he then attacked 
him and robbed him of his money and railway ticket. He ate a bii 
of toast, but not being pleased with the toMe, he tossed it to the dogs. 
At the outset I may say that the man was very testy in his temper, 
yet I got his tacit consent to buy a piece of tasty cheese. Do not 
taunt me in the tent, where I attend to my business ; for it is my tenet 
not to leave till to-morrow what can be done to-night, so pray do not 
interrupt the continuity of my labors, for I have had twenty inter- 
ruptions already. The tuner said that the tanner had a tenor voice ; 
and that the tenure of his property was secure. The Tartar who 
eame from the central territory of Tartary was a great traitor, and 
often the cause of torture to others. They contrive to raise a trophy 
to display the honors of the turf, the result of which will be to terrify 
horses when drinking from the stone trough. What a contrast may 
be traced between a man of honor and trust, and one characterised by 
atrocity. Thou art my truest and trusty friend— a tourist and a 
trustee, why tarriest thou P Mental attrition, or repentance arising 
from fear of punishment, sometimes leads to true contrition,, • The 
iteration of the paroxysms in a tertian fever led to contortion of 
the muscles. As the attorney was setting out to inspect a certain 
torn or lake, he lost the train and had to turn back. Great tyranny 
is often practised on the Tyrian coast ; this tea^m and tureen are 
from thence. An ecclesiastical tyrant lectured on the Council of 
Trent, and stated his views on the Trinity and eternity ; and in a 
torrent of words denoimced every dissenter present as a truant trova 
the church, and ordered him to turn out. The editor addressed his 
emditory in such a manner as to persuade each auditor and doubter, 
and even his debtor, that his views were right. His daughter, who 
managed the dietary department, used h^ influenoe to deter him 
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from a certain detour which he intended to make during^ the daj 
The man was so determined that he would haye his own way, eyen to 
the detriment of his property. A defence was set up in defiance oi 
the eyidence. His deafness is no obstacle to his appreciation of dia- 
phanous substances. We need not differ about the expenses, nor defer 
to another time what we should defray at once. A df/ier of the laws 
who would devour the yery life-blood of the country ought to be pun- 
idied. There are divers, or many, thin^ which are diverse, or differ- 
ent, the one firom the other. Adverse circumstances alone would not 
kaye led to a divorce, Obserye the following distinction : we destine 
tiie ship for the American trade, and hope mat she may safely reach 
her destination, but we do not know what may be her final destinj^. 
It was an important discovery when Columbus was enabled to discover 
a new continent. There has not been much disease in this diocese 
since the decease of the late bishop. The deceased recommended the 
disuse of intoxicating drinks, and was scarcely eyer diseased himself^ 
My admonition is that you should endeayor to make some dimwUtion 
of that tyrant's domination, for he is too proud of the dimension of his 
estate. The idleness of the parties was the cause of their dullness, 
and gaye them too much time for foolish dalliance. The adulator 
was an idolater at heart, and guilty^ both of idolatry and adultery. 
The diUUer of milk was fined. The public analyst adorns his pro- 
fession hj exposing the deamess and the dryness of certain adulterated 
goods. The direness of the eyil is now diminished, and the delinauents 
are put in durance yile. His charity led him to hasten in a chariot 
to the captain with a chart which he had forgotten. The a^ent for 
the public entertainments has engaged a celebrated ffiant and giant- 
ess, and some other giants of less note. If wc claim to be genteel we 
should deaX gently towards all, and show a gentle disposition eyen to 
the Gentiles. Janus was a Latin deity, of a strange genus, haying 
two faces. We haye the book of Genesis through the agency of Mo- 
ses, who, to the character of a prophet jovns that of a fawgiyer, and 
a man of genius. The keeper of the gate was the oceu^^^r of a small 
house, and collected the tolls in copper coins. The copier of manu- 
scripts was too graye to make any foolish caper. The actor, together 
with the actuary, had to cater for a coterie, and to see that they 
should accoutre Uiemselyes in a proper manner. The stone cutter 
was a cotter, who, by exposure to cold, is now afflicted with catarrh, 
and suffering from tke effects of a seyere cautery. The actors haying 
receiyed some seyere wounds were ordered to cauterise the morbil 
flesh. The actress acted as cater ess. Who bought the calf? It was 
the man with a bad cough and ugly coif, who dmed at the cafe, took 
a cup of coffee, and showed his temper by giying the cat a cuff. 
That cavalier who belongs to our regiment oi cavalry is no caviler. 
The prisoner uttered an exf^ression regarding his sentence at the ex- 
jfnration of the trial ; this is not cust&mary, but he was a queer cus- 
tomer. Do not execrate eyen those who would excoriate you, and in 
•yery excursion beware of execration, for it will do you more real in- 
jury than an excoriation. The hypocrite did nothing but cant ; and 
the count would not pay his account. The key-iMte of the address,— 
peace and retrenchment,— was sent through thiD county. Who counts 
upon the trustworthiness of a man who cants and will not pay his 
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ticoounts T Every such canter should be made to pay at a eouiUer or 
leare the country. The c(mn^M« has property in seyeral cown^i^. What 
kind of distinction would you make between Candjf, a town in Ceylon, 
and Canada 7 Do you know the difference in meaning between an 
eclipse and a collapse 7 The collator of manuscripts who wait to 
Caltura was a man of culture and made no clatter. The man with 
a colic wore a piece of calico for a cloak, and said that he was annoyed 
with the continual click of the clock. The column of soldiers had to 
climb the hill to make sood their claim ; this they did with great ae- 
claim, though they had to walk oyer much culm, or dry grass and 
straw. The North American chief gave the calumet of peace to the 
trayeler whom calamity had driven from his own climate. If you are 
very clement you will not let your asperity culminate so as to calum' 
niate the claimant. The clean cloton belonged to a highland clam. 
The use of the colon is not uniform in this coUny. The corporal took 
great care of his corporeal frame. The curate of his own accord pode 
to the court in a cart ; his evidence was very accurate regarding the 
theft of a ring of \%'Carat gold. The carter conveyed the goods m>m 
the courtier to the curator. Every creature is the handiwork (nduk) 
of the Creator. The mouth of a volcano is a crater; and standards 
by which things can be j udged are criteria. Who can give credence to 
what is not in accordance with the evidence ? His carriage bespoke a 
man of courage. On the 2nd current the duke, crowned with a coro- 
net, and attended by a comet, was reading the " Evening Courant," 
Do your work in quietness and then you will receive your quittance, 
and when you pay your bill be sure to get an acquittance. I need 
not ianore the fact that the gunner was skilled in gunnery, and so 
was the gainer of several prizes. A glutton who had consumed a great 
deal oi gluten, and suffered much from the effects oih\s gluttony, was 
at last executed by the auillotine on a charge of treason. As the 
guardian was walkmg in bis garden, thinking how he could surmount 
a certain difficulty, he discovered a way to cut the Gordian knot, and 
then he gained the guerdon, or reward. We have no guarantee that 
he will grant us a piece of ground on which granite stones a.nd gamH 
gems are to be found. The factor for the factoryfavored the indus- 
trious workmen, with whom he was a, favorite. He who feigns to be 
what he is not, commits an offence against himself. Fines «hall be 
imposed on all who break down my fence. The tale announces the 
affiance of the parties, and then comes the fitis. Funereal rites are 
the ceremonies accompanymg a. funeral. The tree is fallen, and tiie 
bird has flown. "Let the filon forsake his felony. The hleh-flier 
picked up & flower from the floor without bending his knees, but his 
follower, in attempting to m) the same, made a complete failure. I 
need not give you a.nj fuller account of a piece of foolery. ThefeeU 
ers of certain insects are employed in searching for food m their floW' 
ery habitations. It was once my bad fortune to frighten a boy of 
fourteen. He explained the rules in sun^ple phrase and made some 
good offers to those who would comply, but his words had no fore* 
with those who thought that it was all a mere farce. The Pharises 
was flerce and sometimes /Vtrtott« against all those who opposed him. 
The agent who stays at the farm is very robust in frame, handsome 
iRform, andflrm in his own opinions. I may affirm what othen are 
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ready to eowfirm, that the Soman forum was a splendid place. The 
furnace burned brightly on account of the freeneaa of the fresh air. 
The subject was mscussed with ^at fairness at the conference, 
Durinff ms furlough he took a sail in b. frail barque, which sped/Ve«^ 
through the wares, and he soon bade farewell to the land. It may 
fairly be assumed that no boy of his own freewill would choose to li 
punished with ih» ferula. When you are in the right way, gofor- 
ward, and associate not with the froward. The voidance of the cler- 
gyman could not be carried out, as there was no evidence of the 
avoidance of any duty on his part. What event has happened at the 
convent 7 Do not vaunt of your success in executing tne vignette^ 
nor give vent to any tokens of vanity. The volunteer, acting from 
his own volition, made a voluntary violation of the rules, for which 
he was put through the evolution of the law, and his goods were sold 
by valuation, which threw him into a state of convulsion. The viO' 
lence and villainies of the rogue were severely punished ; his villain' 
out conduct showed his vileness. The convert employed a variety of 
means to avert the influence of his former conduct, and now leads a 
life of virtue by acting according to principles of verity. The man 
who lives in the separate room does not pronounce the aspirate, but 
often manifests a spirit of great asperity. His arm has begim to 
suppurate, and he is no longer able to work for his support. It was 
easy to suppress the conspiracy among a sparse population. Do not 
asperse the poet, nor calf his writings spuHous. The suppression of 
the aspersion required the separation and punishment of the slan* 
derer, who also suffered much from the suppuration of a wound. It 
should be our aspiration to make other people happy and to avoid all 
asperation. During my stay in the cit^ I went east, and sought for 
a site which would suit as a place to build a suitable stable. When 
seated, I saw a staid man who stood very steady and seemed to be in 
a deep study on a subject which suited lus taste. The citation shows 
that tne situation of the station will be a good one. The man afflicted 
with asthma had a great esteem for the man who had the charge of 
the steam, with whom he walked from stem to stem. Do not stain 
the satin with the matter from the seton, nor let Satan persuade you 
to turn a stone into bread. The staleness of my book led me to seek 
the stillness of the evening walk, and the sightliness of the prospect, 
where I was amused by the subtleness of a fox. The story was only 
a satire. The man in search of a store, who was usually early astir, 
became very austere about Easter, and began to stray and stare at a 
9tar until he went astray altogether, and at last he was found in an 
estuary, drenched with sea-water : afterwards he went to Austria, 
The astronomer stood at the stem as we approached the Austrian 
coast, and kept his eyes on the strain to catch a sight of Saturn in 
the eastern sky. The Sadducee was assiduous in seeking to sow the 
seeds of his belief, and to seduce other people. The physician was 
very considerate, and considered well what acids he prescribed. I 
was asked to assist an essayist in writing a paper for a society with 
which he was connected. His principtQ rest used to consist in a 
siesta after dinner. In the centre of the cemetery there is a tomb of 
beautiful symmetry, erected to the memory of a senator of the last 
century, who had long been a member of the senate: on this tomb 
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jou will find the representation of a scimitar^ and the emblem of the 
taint who wu sent to destroy the dragon, and an inscription from 
which you might get a smatter of information. The sentry would 
not assent to ascend the hill, for he thought the ascent too steep. One 
would think that a man of sense, well acquainted with science, and 
who knows the essence of seyeral plants, would be able to distinguish 
between signs, assigns, and assignees. The assignor was a sinn«r 
who, with a sneer, arranged the scenery so as to be a snare to those 
whom he wished to entrap. One sultry Sunday morning, in a solitary 
glen, which was considered very salutary, you might have heard the 
chanting of the psalter, jet before night there was a great slaughter 
in the same place. It is said that a seraph is one who delights to 
serve from love. He could not survey the coast on account of the surf. 
The cler^man most assuredly acted very shrewdly, conducted the 
service without much ceremony, and preached an excellent and ♦*»- 
passioned sermon, of which the most impatient had no cause to com- 
plain. A missionary may set a mission in motion, but it will not go 
like a nuichine, unless he is continually showing his emotion by the 
emission of suitable counsel, and so keeping the whole machinery at 
work. Many men are very mean in the pursuit of money, but no man 
more so than the miser. Mentor was the counsellor or monitor of 
Telemachus : he was steady, not flighty, or a mounter, and took care of 
monetary matters. The minister was faithful in the discharge of the 
duties of his ministry, A monster cabbage grew in the garden of the 
monastery. The murder was committed by a marauder, who is ac- 
cused of having committed other murders with murderous instruments, 
and with the assistance of a murderess. He made an induction re- 
garding the Roman Indiction, but I have no indication to show that 
he was right. His language was indefinite and the position he main- 
tained so undefined, that it was needless to follow nim through his 
endless reasonings. When the thief found that his capture was «- 
evitable, and piknishment unavoidable, he saw how nasty he had beten 
and next day made a full confession of his crime, and resolved hence- 
forth to bo honest. At the latter end of the year I received from an 
ultra radical an elaborate letter, (yet lighter than half an ounce,) in 
which he labored to show that the lottery was wrong. Very luckily 
the letter was written in Phonography, or very likely he would not 
have said so much : it was afterwards published in a local paper. I 
learned that the learned lecturer adopted a simple style, suited to the 
learner. For the repression of such acts of robbery as were commit- 
ted in the arbor, the robber who stole the India rubber, was compelled 
to make reparation. The writer of the article on rotary motion la 
no rioter, but an excellent orator, often delighting his audience with 
his oratory, and occasionally taking part in an oratorio. As the ree* 
tor was zealous in collecting funds ror a new rectory, he was called 
its erector. If you rove about in that way you need not rave, though 
Tou should arrive too late to see the military review. I had no rival 
before my arrival here. When reviled revile not again, nor revel 
with loose companions when you should be listening for the reveilUy 
—-the drum which announces to the soldiers that it is time to rise. I 
now reassume my position and resume my occupation. I have to re* 
hearse that the racers who have lost their racehorse have no res<mro0 
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but to abandon the course. It was an iron age in the reiffn of Queen 
Victoria. The rainy weather has been the ruin of some of the crops. 
Without irony y I may say that the arena at JLome proved the ruin 
of many a gladiator. The rawness of the material makes it difficult 
to rinse, Erroneous notions lead to ruinous con8e<}uences. I wish 
to relume my chamber, when I shall show you that in this realm an 
article may descend from father to son as a heirloom. My advice to 
the lazy railer was that he should rise earlier, abandon his raillery, 
and speak no evil of the ruler. The rower said that it was an error 
to suppose that a good orrery was not a rare sight. That man in the 
rear is in arrea/r with his rent. On the day that the child was weaned 
I saw from my window a tree blown down by the wind. The Sigh' 
land i^entleman who visited the Soly Land last summer, spent some 
time m Holland on his way home. That gentleman who has just led 
his bride to the altar of Hymen is very humane, and gave a large sup- 
ply of hominy for the sustenance of human life during the famine. The 
horn was played by the homy fingers of the blacksmith. The heron 
was shot by a heroine, 

V. Compounds of Mere, There, Where. (Page 45). 

Diligence is necessary to secure success, thereto you should give all 
your mental powers, and her eat direct ^our most strenuous efforts. 
Do not think your efforts will be in vain, hereof iYiete need be no 
doubt: true, knowledge cannot be obtained without effort, but herein 
is one of its best rewards. Knowledge is power, and herewith you 
soar as on intellectual wings, and hereon you may build a structure 
which shall never decay. Bothsay is a pretty place, thereto I went 
during the holidays, and spent a happy time thereat ; the remem- 
brance thereof w pleasant, and I have written some pleasant remin- ' 
iscences connected therewith. Time is money, therein lies the secret 
of business, and thereon depends many of the rewards whereto you 
should aspire. Do not distress yourself about imaginary difficulties} 
wherein you may find any amount of misery, whereof ii would be un- 
wise of you to be disturbed, and anxiety whereat would be absurd. 
Truth is a trust wherewith we can work, and whereon we may safely 
rely. 

VI. Inteesected Words. (Page 45.) 

A bill was brought in by Caj^tain Cochrane for the abolition of 
capital ^punishment, and was supported by the following military 
eentlemen. Captain Bandall, Captain Fortescue, Colonel Davies, 
Colonel Jackson, and many others. After many years of depression, 
the Sastem Counties Bailway is now paying a dividend. The Sast 
India Company is a large trading company. The omnibuses of the 
General Omnibus Company are regulated to suit the convenience of 
travelers by the Oreat Western Bailway, for which the Great West' 
em Bailway Company is under some obligation. At a meeting held 
in St James's Hall for the promotion of temperance, Professor Miller, 
Frofessor Dicksnson, and a Boma/n Catholic Bishop supported reso- 
lutions. If you go by the Saloon Omnibus, you will, as a matter of 
eowne, swell the receipts of the Saloon OmwiSm Company. 
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VII. Elementary Phbases. (Pages 46-54.) 

From the " Phonetic Journal " for July, 1845, pa^e 127. The 
hyphen $how$ the worde which ehould be joined. 

As-far-as nature appears, or can-be explored, it-is-wonderful 
in-all-its forms and operations ; it-is-indeed worthy (of the) wisdom 
as-well-as-the goodness (of the) Creator, who-is as great as he-is 
gracious, and as-good-as he-is glorious. Nature in most of -its objects 
pleases the eye at-the-same-time that-it gratifies the heart. Are-not- 
the flowery scenes of spring fairP I-have-seen-the rose in-its 
loveliness; I-have-been in-the-presence (of the) dew spangled lily; 
I-have-had before me at-once a crowd of nature's beauties ; and-I-felt 
a joy with- which it-is-not-possible to-be affected amidst the boasted 
worlds of art. I-am fond of nature ; I love — and particularly in 
spring — to enjoy its sweets ; yet nature also in other seasons has its 
charms, which-must-not-be passed over without observation. View 
summer in her prime, or accompany her as-soon-as she recommends 
herself by her fuU blown splenaor. Take then, as-soon-as-possible, 
jour morning walk ; you-could-not enjoy a pleasure more invigora- 
ting than this ; and •therefore, if-it-is but for-an hour, you-should-not 
forego it. If-it-be good for us to-take exercise, it-would-be best 
to-do-so with the rising mom. I-have-done it, and I-have-not-done 
it in- vain. {When there is any danger of the twophrases " in vain " 
and " in-heaven " clashinfff vocalise the first.) Why speak of ease P 
You-are-not made for sloth, and you-will-not-be commended for in- 
dulging it. Nature is active; its operations seem to urge us to 
exertion. Many-there-are, and yet many-there-are-not, who profit 
by copying nature, that-is, in-its active powers. It-is-said-that nature 
is bleak and forbidding in some (of the) parts and properties with- 
which-it-is furnished. I-do-not — I-am-not, indeed, inclined in-a 
certain sense to deny this. If-it had-not-been-so, variety and contrast 
could-not-be enjoy^. Nature in winter may-be desolate and deter- 
ring ; but it-is-not, nor ought-to-be, void of interest to us. Has the 
howling blast or the drifted snow no charms to the contemplative 
mind P It-must-not-be thought that-it has-not. Variety is agreea- 
ble ; for-instance, spring comes immediately after winter, and-it-is 
on-this-account a more pleasing change than that which it- would- 
have-been had this not been the case. When spring returns, we 
observe a striking contrast introduced to our view, and-it-may-be, 
in-some-measure, owing to this very circumstance that we-are 
charmed with-its arrival. 

You have-noticed the rugged rock, and the steep sterile mountain ; 
some may think that these ought-not-to-have-been made, or that they 
might have been-done without in nature's field, since it-would-lie 
more uniform if-they could-be removed from our view. This, as-far 
indeed as we can judge, must-be a mistaken notion. In having no 
mountains, no rocks, no caverns, nature could-not-be complete or 
what we think it-should-be. ^ In-such-case we should-have to lament 
the want of many things which to-have is now amongst our greatest 
blessings, and of- which it-may-be difficult so say, if we were deprived of 
them, what we should do to sustain or repair the loss. Besides, where 
would be that magnificent scenery and those lovely prospects wluch-are 
striking illustrations (of the) power and goodness (of tne) Deity P 
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VIII. Miscellaneous Phbases. (Pages 54, 55.) 

The Phrases in the list are in italic ; some others are indicated bj/ 
connecting hyphens, 

I-am-certain-that-there-are a great many more phrases and con- 
tracted words, which it is absolutely necessary that-you-should learn, 
in-order that you-may-be-able-to write them with facility and ease. 
Many-of-these you-will-find in the Beporter*8 Companion and 
Phrase-book. I-am-inclined-to-think-that when you-are walking 
about hither and thither in the citv of London, you may find yourseff 
in peculiar circumstances^ but I-hope-you-are determined to act as . 
I-hare-suggested, which if you do, I-have-every reason-to-believe that 
you-will-be-satisfied. It-is-necessary, and of-course-it-is-expected, 
that when you go to the Souse of Parliament, you-should-be-able- 
to-report the speeches of hon. members, in the Mouse of Lords, or in 
the Mouse of Commons. You will find a great many subjects brought 
forward for the consideration of the noble lords and hon, gentlemen 
who assemble there. Discussions will take place with-respect-to 
national reform, financial reform, free trade, or the importance of 
freedom of trade and commercial freedom to every free trader, 
the true object of which should be to promote universal happiness, 
It-is-likely that you-will-have to listen to a long-speech by the 
Prime Minister, or by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, because it is 
more than likely that he will make some observations in-regard-(to)-the 
national expenditure, political economy, the income tax, the rate 
per cent per annum, and other commercial speculations, which he 
thinks the j^esent state of the United Kingdom requires. Very 
likely he will be opposed by the hon. member for nri^ol, some 
right honorable baronet, or other member of Parliament, who, 
considering the subject from a different point of view, will urge the 
appointment o£ a. parliamentary committee to consider it, but he-will-be 
supported by the Secretary of State, or by some hon. and learned 
member. 

If-you-are to be a professional reporter, it-is-quite-certain-that-you- 
will-have to report the proceedings of public meetings of various kuids 
where both Ictdies and gentlemen are assembled, for example, you- 
-may-have to report a meeting convened to consider the present cir' 
eumstances of tne Sast Indies, or the desirability of amending the 
com law, and though the audience should at times be a little noisy, 
you need have no iU feeling towards them. /You will have a great 
deal of writing to do in transcribing r^orter*s notes, and the neces- 
sary consequence will be, that-you-will often feel very tired, but you- 
must-recollect-that no good can-be obtained without individual exer- 
tion on your part. It-will to a great extent facilitate your progress 
and enable you to increase your speed more and more, if you make 
yourself familiar with all the contractions in the " Meporter^s Compan- 
ion," so as to be ready to appl^ them when under the peculiar cir- 
eumstances of the case you require to do so. Make yourself thoroughly 
master of all the exercises in this book, for till it has been done, you 
cannot say that you are perfect in the art. 
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IX. Omission of the dot Com, Con, (Page 2B.) 

I conceive that you have now made, comparativeljr, considerable pro- 
gress in Phonography, and have considered the consistency and conve- 
nience of the arrangement of the consonants, and I conjecture that in 
the i)re8ent contingency it will be convenient for you to contemplate and 
consider the consequential nature and comparative merits of the con- 
templations which I now communicate to you for your consideration. 
I am deeply concerned that you may know something concerning the 
consonantal beauty of Phonography, which consists m the harmony 
of the outlines, the manner in which the letters are combined, and the 
beautiful consistence of the combinations in the formation of words, 
although they do not all combine ecjually well. A conscientioua 
Conservative went to a concert one night, and kept up a constant 
conversation with a company of gentlemen whose opinions were 
considered to be in continual contrariety to his own. From this we 
might conclude that his views were not completely contrary, or tht^ 
he was not consistent. The writer of the book before me has shown 
great conscientiousness in the treatment of his subject. It is no smaH 
compliment to say that he excels in condensation. I shall continue 
to examine all that it contains, and when I know bettor what is con- 
tained in it, I shall give you a complete account of it. The conscious- 
ness of my duty to accomplish the commandment of my master, in a 
matter of great consequence, induces me to draw to a conclusion, and 
not accompany you further, nor consume your time at present ; for 
my conscience tells me that if I fail in the accomplishment of my 
duty, my master will lose confidence in me, and the consequent result 
will be that I i^all be discharged. 

X. Paibs of Wobbs, one of which in each pair requires 
the con dot, or some vowel to be inserted, even in 
reporting ; these only are in italic. (Page 24.) 
I am in a position to give you a very curious composition which I 
have come across, and I hope you will not be so cross as to show any 
opposition to it, even though the wrong words should be placed in 
apposition. In this address I shall attempt to adopt such a style, and 
Clothe my ideas in such a dress as will enable me to adapt myself to 
the congregation before me, which, as it is an aggregation of very 
heterogeneous elements, requires aliment of a peculiar kind, embra- 
cing as it does Antichristians and Arminians ; tnoso who uphold the 
laws of the monarch, and some clannish people who think it would be 
no loss if there were no monarchy at all. Do not tempt me from my 
purpose, nor obstruct m^ progress, else I may become too abstract ; 
and your obstruction wUI lead to nothing less than abstraction of 
ideas. When I approximate to the pathetic, do not be so apathetie 
n» not to show the proximate cause of your feelings, nor yet so down- 
i^ as to expose jomx failings. I apprehend I should require a long 
probation ere I could make you comprehend all I say, or gain your 
approbation. "ilLj opinions are no innovations, but I desire that thej 
may be infectious, and I think they will not be in^cacious in bring- 
ing about the good of society. If you find that any of my assertions 
are not apposite, just come over to my house opposite, whioh Is 
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oppuHeHant to that occupied bj my friend, and I will mal:e some 
pwtinent remarks on the subject ; and though at our first session they 
may not exactly accord with your ideas, yet I hope you will make 
some concessions for the sake of concord^ and that you will condescend 
to descend with me to my study^ You will there make no imwelcome 
invasion on the continuity of my labors, nor interrupt the tenuity of 
my arrangements. I see that apart from your learning you are a 
man of parts ; and having read an apologue written by you, I think 
lome one should compose an epilogue in your honor. If you will 
endeavor to abate the nuisance, I will abet you as far as I can. I 
intend to apportion my time as weU as I can, giving the largest por- 
tion to my more important pursuits. In accordance with my plan of 
accuracy, I have often to consult my Concordance to find the passages 
of Scripture I want. Afore time in the aiUechristian age, the ark 
beinff carried in the fore part of a procession round the walls of 
Jeridio, caused them to fall. The lawyer who drew up the petition 
is an advocate who has gained a name, and in every competition with 
his enem^y has defeated him. His only defect is that he is rathor 
inoautiouSf which exposes him to the noxious influence of certain 
cunning liars. He has secured a competence for himself, and is always 
ready to give a pittance to the poor. Long anterior to his jpresent 
career, and before he had seen the interior of a court of justice, he 
applied himself with great devotion to various studies, such as the 
ConstructioB oi achromatic telescopes and £he divisions of the chromatic 
•cale. He had a fine appreciation of the quality of diamonds and 
other precious stones as hard as adamant^ and was often requested to 
appraise such articles, for which he gained great praise, buring a 
temporary stay in the city, he was eighteen months and ten days con- 
nected with the press, and also practised lithography in the ofi&ce of a 
contemporaryi but Ins orthography was deficient, and his master, 
whose power was absolute, used to oppress him, but this practice is 
now obsolete. The Armenian^ who lost his arm while in the army^ 
and who was endowed with such bodily strength, has married Mary 
Brown, a youn^ lady endued with many graces. The lad who was 
•ent by the famer to the furrier^ and who lost his aunt Maria last 
week, told me of this. I gave him a note for the monk, (the nature 
of which I need not say,) and also a packet containing some pepper, 
wrapped in a piece of paper, which he put into his pocket and went 
away, but he was aorelj dazzled by the sun shining upon the snow. 
It is a fact that the thief was caught as he renew^ his attempts to 
•teal. I hope it will have this ^ct upon him, that seeing such ac- 
tions lead to ruin, he will renew them no more, for fear of being 
mined altogether. Our foreign visitor has a peculiar vesture. Our 
amtual excursion is the only holiday we have. I once saw a curious 
animal, something like a monkey. It seemed to be an anomaly in 
nature. I offered it some com, but found it would eat nothing but 
an acorn. Do you know the difference in meaning between the words 
sulphite and sulphate ? The movement to eject the voluble clergyman 
from his vocation was not available, as there was no valuable evidence 
to show the neglect of any avocation on his part, but he often made 
a great demonstration in the administration of the rites of the church. 
Azoept we expiate our own evils in the actions of our lives, we caa- 
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not expect to be delivered from them. Do not extract from books 
without acknowledgment, else you maj get into a maxe from which 
it will be difficult to extricate yourself. True exaltation of characttt 
cannot be obtained by exultation over others. Healthy exercise in 
some useful employment is the best way to exorcise the spirit of dis- 
content. You may rely upon my veracity when I tell you that thai 
animal is distinguished by great wyracity. When men leave oar 
country for another we call it emigration, when others come into our 
country it is called immigration, 

XT. Positive and Negatitb Wobds. (Page 26.) 

The negative words only are in italic, 

Mr Brown called himself a liberal, but his conduct towards lus op* 
ponent was highly reproachable, and was considered very ilUheiral 
His opponent was very modest, moderate, and mature in his views, 
and thought it quite unneeeeeary to refer to the immodest and «m- 
m(K^a^0 language of his antagonist. He was neither irreligious nor 
immoral^ but resolute and reverent in the pursuit of knowledge bj 
every legitimate means, and used his influence for the suppression of 
illegitimacy and every illicit practice. He was a member of the le- 
gal profession, (as his ancestors had been from time immemorial^) and 
Uitel^ drew up a memorial, which for want of the proper material was 
considered immature. His manuscript was almost illegible^ but it was 
transcribed by his clerk into a very legible hand. In discussing ihs 
question why in innumerable instances certain moveable e£Eidcts had 
been considered immovable, his conclusion was (irrespective of usags 
to the contrary,) that the^ should be called movable, and that me 
arguments on the other side were of an irrelevant, illogical, toid 
irregular character, being both irrelative and immat^fnal. His views 
of Ufe were literate and logical, and some of his ideas as illimitabls 
as they were irreprehensible, and though not immutable in soms 
points, were irrefutable in the main. His delivery was natural, and 
his bursts of eloquence irresistible. He maintained that immoraU^ 
and many irrepressible evils prevail among the illiterate — evus 
which he feared would be irremovable so long as they remained in 
their present state of illiteracy. He was regular in his attention to 
duty, and, being a member of a literary society, he attended their 
meetings with great regularity. Here he met with another gentle- 
man who made great pretensions to morality^ and yet by indulging 
too freely in wine, showed that he was not altogether immcteuuits ; 
this was not a very redeemable feature in his character. When nn* 
der the noxious influence of wine, he behaved in a most unnatural, 
irreverent, and immodest manner, yet his friends believed that ths 
evil was neither irremediable nor irreparable^ and maintained that it 
was not illegitimate to take a little rational enjoyment. Thoueh his 
eonduct was not altogether irreproachable, yet it was not illegaif 
he forgot that such indulgence often rendered him irrational, and 
consequently irresolute in the dischar^ of his dutrf. Shall mortal 
man hold himself irresponsible for the influence of ms conduct, or bs 
so irreverent as to regard immorality as innoxious in its influenoe on 
the immortal mind ? 
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Xn. Figures, &c. (Page 27. Par. 47, 48.) 

The Sun ia an immense globe of upwards of 800,000 miles in 
diajneter, and is the centre of the solar sjstem, round which th» 
planets revolve at various distances, from Mercury, at the distance of 
^,000,000 miles, to Neptune, 2,800,000,000 miles distant. Our earth 
is 95,000,000 miles from the sun, Jupiter 490,000,000, and Saturn 
900,000,000. The diameter of Mwcury is about 3,000 miles, Mars 
4^000, the earth 8,000, and Venus a little less. Jupiter, the largest, 
ia about 87,000 miles in diameter, and our moon is only about 2,000 
ndles, and 240,000 miles from the earth. The surface of the earth 
contains about 197,000,000 square miles, of which about 61,000,000 
are habitable. The whole population of the globe has been variously 
estimated, by some at 900,C)00,000, and by others at upwards of 
1,000,000,000. 

The Established Church of England is governed by two Archbish- 
ops and 26 Bishops. A very large proportion of the Episcopal 
property is managed by a body of Eeclesiastieal Ck>mmissi^ners, who 
pay upwards of £160,000 in fixed incomes to the prelates, ranging £rom 
£15,000 to the Archlnshop of Canterbury, £10,000 each to the Arch- 
bishop of York and the iBishop of London, £8,000 to the Bishop cxf 
Durham, down to £6,600, £6,000, £4,200, and £2,000, which last ia 
the ineome of the Bishop of Sodor and Man. The inferior dig^itariea 
of the Church are the Deans, of whom there are 30, with incomes 
varying from £3,000, received by the Dean of Durham, to £700, ^ 
income of the Dean of Bangor, £1,000 being the general average. 

The passages quoted were Genesis 17. 7, 9; 26. 3, 4; 28. 13, 14; 
1 Samuel 26. 28 ; 2 Samuel 23. 5 ; 1 Kings 8. 9, 23 ; 2 Kings 17. 15, 
85, 38; 2 Chronicles 6. 14; Acts 3. 25; Galatians 3. 16, 17; 
Hebrews 12. 24. 

XIII. Theological Phbases. (Pages 56*60.) 
A thort Sermon on Lute 2. 10, 11. 

What a wonderful event is here announced in the words of the 
U»i, In the Old Tettameni Seripturee we read that when the 
foundations of the earth were laid, '* all the sons of God shouted for 
joy." And now when, in the providence of Ood, an event more glo- 
rious is accomplished — the only begotten Son of Qod is bom to be the 
Savior of the world — and thus to manifest the love of God, we find 
by the language ofmg text that angels with joy annoimce the glad 
Mings. Such tidings, my beloved brethren, might well cause joy 
in heaven and eaHh. They ought to receive the attention of 
all who profess to belong to the Church of Christ, whether they are 
externally connected with the Church of England, the Church ojrire- 
land, or the Church of Borne ; whether they approve of church estab* 
Usbments, or seek the separation of Church and State ; for the 
kingdom of Christ, ealled sometimes the kingdom of God, and at 
others the kingdom of heaven, is a spiritual kingdom, which is formed 
within man. 

In discoursing on the subject brought before us in the words of 
omr text, let us notice, in the first place, the nature of the salvation 
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which the Zord Jesus came to secure for us. Bj reason of our sins, 
my dearfriendsy we had destroyed ourselves, and were polluted in 
the sight of God, enemies to Qod^s lata, and God^s Justice^ subjects 
of the kingdom of darkness^ and liable to everlasting misery ; now 
Christ Jesus our Lord came to save us from our sins, and tms in a 
way honorable alike to GooTs character and govemmenty and to hit 
justice^ mercy y and truth. God's glory is strikingly manifested in 
grantm^ forgiveness of sins ix> every penitent sinner. By means of 
the Word of God^ and the agency of the Soly Spirit of Gody we are 
restored to the image of Gody filled with tliejfruits of the Spirit, and 
made meet to dwell in the presence of God, for ever and ever. The 
salvation of the Lord JesuSy my friendsy is well suited to make us 
happy in body and mind, in the midst of life and in the hour of 
death, in this life as well as in the future world of everlasting dap. 
What a contrast between this future state of eternal bliss, and the 
eternal condemnation (which is the eternal damnation,) of those who 
obey not the Gospel of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. All who 
receive and obey Jesus Christ as their Lord and Savior shall reside 
in the city of God, where Jesus has ascended to the right hand ofths 
Father, that holy place where our God and Savior hath his abode. 
We cannot doubt this, if we believe the Bible, and the inspiration of 
the Biblcy for it contains the very words of God j and if we doubt the 
inspiration of Scripture, where elae, my fellow sinners, shall we learn 
the way of salvation ? O let us be thankful for the holy Word which 
God in his goodness hath given us to guide us to a knowledge of ths 
truth, and in the way to everlasting life. 

Let us, in the second place, consider the Savior himself, who, in ths 
words of my text, is called " Christ the Lord." In the Old Testament^ 
as well as in the New Testament Scriptures, the eternal Godhead ia 
represented as a Triniti^ in unity ; the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost being the one living and true God. The Son of God, bom of 
the Virgin Mary, is also the Son of Man, The Apostle Paul, in the 
Epistle to the Romans, calls him " God over all, blessed /or ever,** 
This doctrine, so plainly set forth in the Epistle of Paul, that 
our Savior is the Everlasting God, the Almighty and Everlasting 
God, is one of the articles of religion, held alike by the Roman 
Catholic Church, and the Protestant Church or Reformed Church, 
and, in short, by the great mass of those who claim to belong to the 
Christian Church, and hold the Christian faith. Our blessed 
Lord, my Christian brethren, showed himself to be possessed of aH 
the I)ivine attributes. We see in him the omnipotence of God, the 
omnipresence of God, the omniscience of God, the wisd<>m of God, 
and the goodness of God, The true humanity of our Lord is another 
clearly set forth doctrine of my text, and is also an article of the 
Catholic faith, of the Roman Catholic as well as of the Protestant 
religion. In the language of Scripture, he is the Man Christ Jesus; 
so that we see in Christ both God and man, Jehovah Jesus — a 
Divine Man— the Almighty God. St PauVs Epistles are explicit on 
this point. How precious then the blood of Christ by which we are 
redeemed— the blood of Jesus by which we have boldness to entet 
into the holiest ! 

Iiet uf notice, in the third plaoe, the work of owr SMvior* He 
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Umguage of the text is explicit on this subject — ^he came to be a 
" Savior/' that is, to save his people from their sins. J3Le is the Lamb 
*fyf Qod, who taketh a way the sin of the world. In carrying out this 
Work he was ever obedient to the will of his Heavenly Father. As 
tiie ereat teacher, he showed the terrible evils of the Icve of self and 
^e love of the world, and taught the great law of love to God, and 
love to man. In the Sermon on the Mount we are taught that he 
came not to destroy the Mosaic Law, but to fidfil it. The KoJy 
Land, the ceremonial law, the Feast of Tabernacles, the Ark of 
the Covenant, and the JSoly of Holies, described in the first 
part of Scripture, aro types, and, like all other things in the Holy 
Scriptures, have a spiritual meaning, or ^ritual sense, and were 
the means by which the things of Qod were made known to the 
children of Israel, so that they might live as the children of Qod, 
Of course it was only by the Spirit of Qod in the heart that these 
rites, which appear hke things of men, were conducive to promote the 
spiritual life of those under the Jewish dispensation, so it is only by 
the blessing of Qod and the spirit of Christ that we can really eat 
the bread of life, or partake of the body and blood of Christ in the 
Lord^s Supper, and thus be growing in grace. ** Give us thia day 
our daily bread " is the simple prayer of every child of Qod, No 
knowledge of Qod, or knowledge of Christianity, can be complete 
without a knowledge of Christ himself as our Savior. The Lord 
Jesus Christ also suffered for us, the^'iis^ for the unjust, that he 
might bring us to God. And as he died for our sins, so he rose again 
for our justification, and is now at the right hand of Qod. It is 
affirmed in the Word of God that we shall rise again and partake with 
him in the resurrection ^lory which will appear in the resurrection of 
the Just. St Faul, in his mi Epistle to the Corinthians, sets forth 
the resurrection of Christ as the pattern of our resurrection, and the 
foundation hope of the resurrection of the dead;, which some under- 
stand to signify the resurrection of the body which is put in the 
grave. Jesus Christ is still carrying on his work in the Church. 
and in the kingdom of the world. The kingdoms of the world and 
the nations ef the earth have been slow to submit to his Divine 
government, but as the Head of the Church, he wields a power, «»- 
der the influence of which all the kingdoms of this world shall yet 
feel under the necessity of submitting themselves. The Lord*9 
Frayer is a portion of Scripture in which we are taught to pra^ that 
the IiOrd*s kingdom may come. Through the providence of Qod, 
my dear fellow sinners, the glorious gospel of the Lord Jestis Christ 
is becoming more and more widely uiown, and the glad tidings of 
\^e gospel of peace shall not be in vain. The IHvine Being who 
Bars, I am Qod ; the everlasting Qod, the Qod of heaven, the Qod 
of grace, and the Qod of love, knows the heart of man, and will 
appeal with power, not only to the House of Israel but to the hearts 
of men in every kingdom of this world, and all that dwell upon 
%^ face of the earth shall see the salvation of onr Lord Jesus 
Christ, and under an influence which we cannot explain shall be 
led to enlist under the banner of the cross of Christ in the kingdom 
of grace, and acknowledge Christ Jesus as their King. Qod is 
great i Qod is good; Cfod is faitJ^l; and all the Soripturs 
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promise sKall be fulfilled. Let ns, my brethren, follow Ohritt i» 
faith, and spread in the world a knowledge of the DiviiM thUuft 
mentioned in my text — ofGhrUt the Savior of the world, now on fam 
right hcmd of Uod, and of the everlasting covenant ordered in afl 
tmn?8 and sure, and pray that we maj alw^s adorn our Chrietiam 
profiesion by a true Christian character. Let us pray not only for 
ourselves, but for the whole Catholic Church, that it may be estab- 
lished in the true catholic faith and catholic worship, and in those 
Chwch principles which are grounded in Christian charity to eveiy 
Christian brother in the Church, and to the Christian brethren at 
large. Let us pray that all of the Jewish persuasion, and all who 
are zealous in the works of the law and only Beek justi^cation by ^e 
^erks of the law, may receive the Savior in my text as their blessed 
Iiord, and obtain justification by faith, and that every minister of^e 
gospel eind elder <^ the Church; every Catholic priest, as well as those 
of tne Protestant faith, may be diligent in studying our LorcPs blessed 
Word, and there find the bread of lifio to their spiritual nourishing, 
and, through Christ, grow ingra^e. We are told that in Jesus Christ 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. Like my reverend 
brother, the right reverend bishop, in his chaise, I may refer you to 
the Epistles of St James and St John. The Epistle to the Corinth- 
ions, especially the Second JSpistle, is tt. passage of Scripture whidi 
should be frequently read. The doctrines of Christianity, my breth- 
ren, are of the utmost importance to every fellow creature, and 
should be faithfullv taught by every Sunday School teacher as well as 
right reverend prelate. I beseech you, my dear friends, whether you 
are of the Episcopal Church or of the Isfew Church, to ponder these 
tilings, and let all your strivings be for Jesus Chrisfs sake. If in 
&oifs providence you are the h^d of a family, teach the glad tidings at 
ike gospel of the gra^e of God to your little ones ; do it,^ Chrisfs sake, 
"Whether on the ^aibath day, tlie fast day, or any da^ in the week, and 
be constant in the use of family prayer for a blessing on the lessons 
imparted in church, in the Sabbath School, and in the family cirde. 
I observe lastly, that the second coming of Christ is a doctrine of 
Boripture. Before he ascended to the riaht hand of God the Father, 
he foretold that, as the Son of Man, he should come again at the Uut 
day, or consummation of the age, and before him should be gathered 
all nations, the Just and the unjust, and he should judge the quick and 
the dead. All who have followed him in sincerity snail in that day 
4>f redemption inherit eternal bliss, and shall dwell in the garden ox 
God /or ever, where grows the tree of life, and where flows the river 
of the water of life. They shall bask in the divine glory of the 8u» 
of Bighteousness, and enjoy the unsearchable riches of Christ, world 
without end. Amen. 

XIV. Law Phbases. (Pages 60, 61.) 

For the administration of law and justice in the United Kingdom, 
^ere are a ^at many law courts, each having its own special busi- 
ness and jurisdiction, as fixed by Act of Farliament ; as the Court of 
Chancery, the Court of Common Fleas, the Court of Frobate and 
J^iioorce, the Court ef Qmmm's Bemch, and Bamkruftcy Court, It 
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requires a considerable amount of study to become acquainted vith 
the practice of the various courts, and the IcM of the land as expressed 
in Acts of Parliament. I went not very long a^ to hear a trial in 
a eourt of Justice caUed the Queen's Bench. The case before the 
court was one of breach ofprotnise of marriage. A goodly array 
of Q,ueen*s counsel was in attendance for both parties, and during 
tiie cross-examination of witnesses, the Chief Justice was engaged in 
taking notes. A solicitor in large practice at the Central Criminal 
Oourtf who is very intimate with the Lord Chancellor and the Lord 
Chief Ba/rony instructed the cowtselfor the prosecutionf and one who 
does much business at the Court of Bankruptcy, instructed the 
counsel for the defence. A special jury was empanneled in the case, • 
and I beliere they were desirous that it should not be taken up to the 
Supreme Court, The plaintiff's father is connected with the Court 
cf Admiralty, and the defendant is a member of a Chamber of Com* 
meree. The Lord Chief Justice watched the case with considerable 
interest, and the counsel for the plaintijff^ omitted no argument to 
•ecure a verdict against the counsel for the defendant. He thus 
concluded his speech : " May it please your lordship, my learned 
friend, the learned counsel for the defence, knows the antecedents of 
the defendant. He first j^ve a bill of sale upon his furniture, and 
then removed it surreptitiously. Shortly afterwards he was charged 
-with having stolen a certain bill of lading, and although he was 
bailed at the petty sessions by one of the Church rate commissioners, 
he was severely reprimanded at tiie assizes by the learned judgSf 
•who was reminded that he (the prisoner at the bar) had de- 
frauded the Admiralty Court and a certain Joint stock bank a 
diort time previously, and had also acted fraudulently in the 
discharge of nis duties as an officer under the Assessment Act. The 
court, however, unexpectedly returned a verdict for the defendant. 
He was subsequently acquitted in an action for slander brought 
affainst him bv the li^al personal representative of one of nis 
rdations. Will he again escape P No, my lor,d, I cannot think so. 
The legal estate of my client is vested in a witness whom I shall call 
in this case. Another of my witnesses is a Commissioner under the 
New Poor Law, and a third, a relative of one of the Vice chancellors^ 
Your lordship is aware that the defendant asserts that had my cli- 
ent's friends not insisted upon a deed of settlement, he should have 
fulfilled his promise to her ; but a judge of the JEcelesiastical Court 
advised her not to consent to his wishes. The defendant is now an 
insolvent debtor, and is going through the Insolvent Court. Belying 
on the documentary evidence we shall produce, I now give place to 
fay learned friend on the other side." 

The learned counsel for the defendant, on rising, adverted to one or 
two remarks of the learned gentleman who had preceded him, whidi 
he said were totally irrelevant, and continued thus: — "After the 
examination in chief, I shall cross-examine ey&rj witness on the 
other side, and when I have Cross-examined them, I may have some 
further remarks to make. I have been so much engaged in the 
Court of Criminal Appeal that I have not been able to go minutely 
into this case, but I am satisfied that the circumetantial evidence 
which will be brought forward by us will annul the dooumenta/ry 
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etfidenee of the other side ; thcj miffht as well bring forward an old 
will, or deed of trusty as the foolish letters which will be put in. The 
heni^ial estatey and benefieial interest of my client cannot suffer 
from the calumnies of the plaintiff. I have been engaged for many 
years in the practice both of common law and statute law, but nerer 
met with sudi an absurd ease as this. I was recently counsel Jbr the 
prisoner at an assize court in a case inyolying some such allegations 
as those I have now to meet. My client was alleged to have stolen 
an instrument relating to the equity of redemption of some property. 
The grand jury were strongly prepossessed by the show of evidence 
made by the prosecution, but I brought up a witness under the 
Habeas Corpus Act, and seenred the verdict of the Jury in favor of 
my client. A question has arisen as to the precise difference between 
the meaning of the two phrases, ' heirs, executors, administrators, and 
eissigns,* and ' heirs, executors, administrators, or assigns,* The former 
occurs in the last will and testament of my client's laite grandfather, 
and the plaintiff alleges that the latter was intended ; but this must 
be decided elsewhere. I intend to bring forward a director of an in- 
fluential ^of'n^ stock company, and another witness I shall call is a 
justice of the peace, well acquainted with the law of the land, and 
one who ktiows the case from the commencement." The learned 
counsel for the defendant, after a few more remarks, resumed his seat, 
and the examination of the plaintiff and the witnesses was commenced. 
One of the latter, who had been used to county court, police court, 
and assize business, repeatedly said, " May it please your honor," or, 
** May it please your worship," instead of, " May it please your 
lordship." He almost always said, " your honor " or " your wership," 
instead of "your lordship," and onee, " learned counsel for thepHS' 
oner at the bar," instead of " learned counsel for the defendant" 
Towards <he end of the trial, the learned counsel for the plaintiff 
again addressed the jury ; he commented particularly on the evidence 
of a notary public, who appeared as a witness in the case for the 
other side, and on the reluctance with which an officer under the 
Parochial Assessment Act had given his evidence, and alluded to a 
certain entry in the register produced by the parish cleric of the 
defendant's native village. It appeared that the defendant had very 
Kttle personal estate, and that the plaintiff's attsmey acted on a 
power of attorney, dated a few weeks back. 

After some further remarks, the learned gentleman concluded thus : 
— " Yes my lord, my friend the learned counsel for the prisoner, in a 
recent trial for forgery, inspired me with more sympathy for his dient 
than I feel for the defendant in this case. The provisional assignee, 
under the insolvency of the latter, had explained to me the character 
of the defendant before I eame into this court, and although he 
promised to get a special license for his marriage with my client, my 
opinion of him remains unaltered. Gentlemen of the jury, my client 
would have given a warrant of attorn^ to a gentleman to act for her 
elsewhere, but was advised differently, and now, through me, leaves 
the matter to the decision of this Court." 

After tfae speech of the learned counsel for the prosecution, the 
jury retired, and shortly returned with a unanimous verdict for ths 
plaintiff* 
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The object of this IitUe work (originally oompiled hj Mr Willfam Sflter, 
teacher of Phonography at the Glasgow Academy, the Athenaeum, etc.,) 
is to supply a set of Exercises in Phonography, suitable alike for the use of 
classes and private students. It is so graduated as greatly to facilitate their 
progress, and to lead to a thorough practical knowledge of the art. It 
may be used either in conjunction with the " Phonographic Teacher" and 
the " Manual of Phonography," or independently of either or both. The 
numbers of the paragraphs correspond with the Exercises in the " Phono- 
graphic Teacher" as far as to paragraph 29, and afterwards they refer to the 
paragraphs in the " Manual or Phonography " only. The numeral referen- 
oes, enclosed in parentheses, are to the paragraphs in the " Manual of Pho* 
nography." It is hoped that, in connection with the Penny " Compend pf 
Phonography," this little book will facilitate the introduction of Phonography 
into Elementary Schools. There is, perhaps, no school whose pupils could 
not afford 2d. to learn the useful art or shorthand, and the " Compend " and 
'* Exercises," with the assistance of the teacher and a blackboard, will be 
sufficient for the purpose. The teacher is here provided with Exercises 
adapted to every rule. When the rule has been explained, the pupils may 
write the Exercise while the teacher is attending to other duties. The £x- 
ercises will be found copious enough for private pupils and classes in general. 
But if any pupil should find, after copying out the whole, that he cannot write 
a page of shorthand without reference to the shorthand alphabet, he should 
begin again, and write out the Exercises a second time. An intelligent pn- 
pil, well practised with the pen in common writing, will find it sufficient to 
write in shorthand one-half of the words in each paragraph, vrhich he should 
select from different parts of the paragraph. In the first nine Exercises 
the pupil is directed, by a small capital, when to write the letters I, r, and 
A, downward. In the subsequent exercises he will apply the rules for writina 
these letters upward or downward, given in the '* Manual of Phonography, 
par. 167, 158, 160*164, and in the " Phonographic Teacher," page 13. 

A KEY to these Exercises, containing the whole book written in short- 
hand, is published, price 6d, It contains also a Key to the Exercises in Um 
** Phonographic Teacher." 
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EXERCISES IN PHONOGRAPHY. 



1. The numbered paragraphs that follow correspond with the num- 
hered Exercises in the " Phonographic Teacher," and are to be copied 
in shorthand. The pupil's first Exercise is to fill a line of his Phono- 
graphic Copy Book with each consonant, or pair of consonants. Thus, 
the first Hue is to be filled with p, by these longhand letters being 
placed at the commencement of the line ; thus, ;?, d,\ \ \ \ 
etc. Fin the next line with ^, <!^, | | | | etc., and so on till eight 
lines are occupied with the eight pairs of consonants. Then fill m 
line with m /^ /-^ etc., to be followed by «, ng, I made upward, 
downward r, upward r, w (up), y (up), h (down), h (up). All ibt 
letters in this Exercise mnst rest upon the liae. 

2. Cojtsonanfs joined {2^-2S). — Pt, pk, pth, p sh, p m, pi; 
tp, tk, tth,tra, tl; chl, kp, kt, kth, k8h,km; fp, fch, fth, 
f m, f I ; th k, th f, th m ; sh p, sh k, sh f, sh m ; ra p, m k, m f, 
m th, m n, m 1 ; up, n t, n ch, n k, n f, n th, n sh, n m ; 1 p, 1 ch, 
Ik, If, Im; wp, wl. (27) Pp, tt, chch, kk, ff, 11, nn, rr. 

If the pupil should require additional practice on joined consonants, 
<that is, if he cannot join together neatly, and without hesitation, any 
two or three letters that may be named,) he can make an additional exer- 
cise for himself by joining each consonant to every other consonant, 
pronouncing each letter aloud as he writes it, but not placing the long- 
hand after each combination. In this exercise omit y, A^ as secoMl 
letters, because they seldom occur in this situation. Example:— pp, 
pi, pt, pd, etc., to pw. Then write bp, bb, bt, etc. If, when this is 
done, he cannot draw the shorthand letters accurately, he should fill a 
line of his copy-book, with each combination in Exercise 2, writing 
the longhand letters once at the beginning of each line, and pronunc- 
ing each shorthand letter aloud, as he makes it. He must call the 
consonants and vowels by their phonetic names : thus, " ch " is to 
be named chay, not see, aitch ; " g " must be called gmy, not jee ; 
•* tw " is awe, not eh double you ; etc. 

3. Upward and IhtcMward R {29).— ^ r, pR^ br, bE, tr, t », 
dr.dR, chr, chE, j r, j R, kr, ka, gr, ga, f r, fE, v r, vR, thr, 
thR, thr, thtL, sr, s r, sr, f R, shr, sh R, ch r, shR, mr, mR, 
II r, RR, Rgr, ngR, Ir, 1r, rr,«rR, w r, wr, y r, yR, hf, h», 
fir, HR,.rp, Rp, rb, Rb, rt, R;t,rd, Rd, rch, Rch, rj, Rj, rk, 
Rfc, rg, Rg, rf^ »f, rv, rv, rth> Rth, ra,Ra,ri,R8, r i , 
Rz, psh, Rsh, pzh, Rxh, rm, Rm, rn^.Rn, rng, Rng, r4, rI, 
r i^ • r r, JT s, r r» r r^ r w, « w. 
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4. Long Voweh (81-35).— Ape ope, pay, pea, paw j bay, bean, 
bee ; eat, oat, eight, onght, tea, toe, two *, aid, owed, day, do, doe, 
dough ; each, chaw, chew ; age, jay, Joe, jaw ; ache, oak, eke, caw, 
key, coo ; gay, go ; oaf, foe, fee, eve ; oath, thaw, thongh, thee, they, 
ace, say, so, saw, see, ease, ooze ; Shaw, shoe, she, show. . 

5. Aim, may, mow \ ])a, ma, baa ; maw, e'en, own, nny, know, gnaw, 
knee ; ail, awl, lay, law, lo ; lea, loo ; ate, awed, daw. Shah ; aiR, 
oaB, eaR, ray, roe, raw ; way, woe, wee, woo ; yea, ye ; Hay, Hoe, Ha I 

6. Two Contonania with a long vowel between (50-53). — Peep, paid, 
peach, page, peak, palm, pail, paiR, peeR; babe, bait, bought, beach, 
bake, bathe, balm, boom, bawl, boaR ; tape, teach, talk, teeth, tomb, 
tall, taRc; deep, date, dome, deal, dooR; cheap, chalk; jail, joke, 
jeeR ; cape, code, keyed, coach, ^age, cake, comb, calm, cool, coRe ; 
gape, goat, game, gale, goRe. 

7. Fade, folk, faith, fame, foai, fooL, faiR ; vote, vague, vcaL ; thief, 
thieve, theme ; sheep, shade, shake, shame, shawl, shoal, shoRe ; make, 
move, maim, meal, maRC ; neap, knave, name, naiL, ne'eR \ leap, load, 
leach, lake, league, leaf, leave, loathe, lame, loRe ; reap, robe, wrote, 
road, rage, reek, rake, rogue, wreathe, ream, room, rail, recL, rare, 
roar ; weep, wade, weed, yare, yore. 

8. Short Voweh (86, 37)— 

1 . Bag, tap. Jack, pad, bat, back, pap, cap, cab, chap, lap, lad. 

2. Peck, beg, beck, leg, dell, keg, debt, gem, jet, deck, fed, web. 
8. Big, tick, pig, big, pith, bill, tip, ditch, chip, fib, dip, thick. 

4. Pock, mock, knock, rob, pod, dot, dock, top, Tom, fop, nod. 

5. Tuck, pup, butt, dug, duck, dumb, tab, jug,gum, thumb, chum. 

6. PuH, fuLL, bull, book, look, took, cook, nook, rook. 

9. Tip, rib, rich, tug, budge, muck, rap, jam, check, ship, jib, lock, 
Botch, lamb, led, got, knop, touch, bomb, cub, long, mesh, pelf, link, 
lymph, pitch, fog, moth, dog, ding, dong, nib, shop, lip, fetch, niche. 

Write R and L according to the rules. 

}0. Diphthongs (88). — Pie, buy, tie, die, fie, thigh, thy, sigh, ice, 
•yes, shy, my, nigh, lie, pipe, type, time, chime, fire, tire, ripe, mire, 
right. Boy, toy, coy, oil, toil, foil, annoy. Bough, out, vow, owl, 
allow, pouch, couch, cowl, foul, pew, due, cne, few, view, mew, yoar. 

Contrasts, — Chide, chid ; pile, pill ; file, fill ; pike, pick ; cure, eur. 

11. Aspirate Dot (43, 44).— Happy, had, half, halb, him, handy. 

Downward JT.— Hay, hoe, ha I haw, high, hue, hoy, ahoy, aha, 
hawk, hook, hog, hack, bam, hammock, homily, hominy, haul. 
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upward fl",— Hop, hob, hod, hobby, heady, haughty, hutch, huge, 
hugely, holy, hollow, hyena, heap, heath. Unholy, Nahor, Nahash. 

Contracted H {^%). — Hem, hymn, home, homely, hum, whom; 
hail, hell, heal, hill, whole, hull, howl, help, health, helm ; hair, her, 
here, hire, hireling, harm, hark, harp, herb, haze, hacy, hiss, huzcy. 

12. Dowtuoard R. — Airy, ere, err, or, ore, error, arrear. 

Upward M. — Rate, read, roam, rainy, rang, ring, redeem, reel, rank, 
rack, rod, raid, rim, red, ready, ruddy, repeal, ridi, rub, ruby, roomy, 
rib, rash, rash, rich, ridge, roll, rear, rebel, retail 

Upward and Downward E. — Dare, deary ; where, wary, weary ; 
mayor, Mary ; queer, query ; bear, berry ; four, furry ; jar, jury. 

18. Ear, arm, army, aroma, orb, oal, airy, earth, earthly. 

Upward and Downward R and L. — Pare, perry; bar, barrow; 
tore, tarry ; door, dairy ; char, chary ; cur, curry ; jeer, Jerry ; 
share, sherry ; fair, fairy ; fell, fellow ; fall, fallow ; full, fully, 

14. Funny, baby, shabby, ruby, racy, mercy, shady, muddy, 
moody, woody, gaudy, cockney, pufly, foggy, shaggy, leaky, jelly, 
jolly, volley, only, mealy, wavy, widow, wallow, bellow, mellow, 
willow, hollow, winnow, narrow, burrow. (50-53).— Bought, boot ; 
ball, bull ; wrought, root; talk, took; Paul, pool; fall, fool; pack, 
pick ; back, beak ; lad, li«l ; rat, writ; ram, rim ; Pope, pup ; boat, butt; 
wrote, rut; bate, bet; bake, beck; date, debt; gate, get; fade, fed« 

Contrattt. — Palm, bat ; caln, cap ; beat, bit ; peak, pick ; deem, dim ; 
cheek, ehick ; balk, bog ; «alk, cock ; wrought, rot ; naughty, knotty. 

16. {aj, (61-66, and page 24). — Pray, prow, pride, preach, prig, 
prime, pro, upper, try, tree, true, dry, utter, outer, drew, udder, crawl, 
Clara, glee. Pauper, taper, chopper, keeper, knocker, vapor, riper. 
Play, ply, apple, plea, pluck, plum. People, pupil, tipple, chaiiel, couple. 

(bj. Bray, brew, bright, breach, broke, breath, brush, broom, 
brawny, bring, briar. Bibber, jobber, fibre, labor, neighbour. Blow, 
blue, blight, bleat, bleach, black, blame, pebble, bible, table, feeble, 
double, cable. Battle, beetle, title, tittle, tattle, shuttle, rattle. Pad- 
dle, iMiddle, beadle, fiddle, diddle. Cudgel, clay, claw, clip, clod, 
dash, clutch, click, clock, cloth, claim, clear. Pickle, tackle, chuckle, 
cackle, fickle, vocal, ankle, glue, globe, gloom, glory, boggle, bugle, 
jugKle, angle, legal, regal. 

(e). Tray, eater, otter, trip, trick, trim. Peter, potter, debtor, 
ehatter, writer, waiter. Draw, adder, drop, drake, dream, drill, powder, 
•hodder, leader. Pitcher, preacher, butcher, teacher, ditcher, catcher. 
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Badger, dodger, major, lodger, manger. Cry, acre, creep, creed^ erntck, 
erafg, crash, cream, pokcc, baker, decree, vicar, maker; Grow, eager*' 
grape, Greek, groom, beggar, tiger,^ vigor, meagre/ negio. 

(d). (57,-167). — Offer; free, fro, fry ; ever, every, over ^, anthol", 
ether ; throw, three ; other, cither. {In ihefoUowwg vords the pupil > 
ihouid be directed to telect thai form ofFRy VR, THR^ which joins 
beet with the other letter i) Friday, fraud, freak, froth, frame, prefer, 
coffer, wafer ; paver, braver, diver,, cover, glover, favor^ mover, lever^' 
weaver; virtue, throb, thready thrum, Arthiur ; brother, bather, 
tetlher, gather^ rather. (&8). Hither, heather. 

(e). Pusher, dasher, fisher^ finisher, polisher, pobli^er ; pka*.. 
sure, treasure, leisure, measure, enclosure, comer, calmer^ lamer, 
rbymer, rumor, hammer. Homer. Banner, tanner, dinner, joioei, 
filter, manner, thinner. Baogor, • anger, fingen Tinker, canker, 
clinker, anchorage. Flow, flee, flap, flabby, flood, flitch, flikg^ flesh, 
flame, floor, flower. Baffle, trifle, inflame, inflate, infliet, bevel, devil, 
shovel, arrival. Boshel, officia}, martial, partial, initial. Penal, tunnel, 
funnel, eternal, channel. Venal, flannel. 

(f). •§» or K\B (page 24, foot).— Qnake, qBaker, quack, quail, quire, 
equity, equip, equable, equator, inquire, inquiry, require, quarry, 
queer, query, quiet, quibble, quarter, qualify, quaver, quota, quotum. 

(g). Empire, umpire, pump, bump, damp, jump, hump, camp, 
thump, lamp, lump. Embellish, embark, embalm, embody. (59). Lum- 
ber, Hamber (upward ^), enmber. Nailer, annular, fowler, railer, 
ruler. • Arch, perch, porch, parch, torch, march, lurch, birch. Urge, 
barge, charge, George. (41). Weal, wheel; wale, whale; ware, 
where; weather, whether; while, whelp, whir, whirl, wheedle, whither. 

}6. (a), N hook (76-81). — ^Pain, pawn, plan, plain, pun, blown, 
buo, brain, town, deign, train, drone, chin,clean, crown, cone, join, cane, 
gain, grain, glean, green. Fine, fun, vine, even, thin, thine, shine, 
shown, ocean, man, moon, noon, lane. 

Downward R (Iftl). — Earn, urn, iron, Aaron, Arran. 

Upward. — Kun, roau, ran, Rhine, wren ; wine, one, yawn, yoi. 

fbj. F or Vhook (82).--Paff, proof, beef, brief, bluff, toussh, 
troiCigh, deaf, chafe, chaff, calf, cough, cuff, cliff, grief, p:rave, rough, 
roof, hoof, huff, waif, wife, turf, tariff. TION Hook (84 -Se).— Fusion 
ovation, emotion, admission, tension, donation, lotion, erasion, occa- 
pation, petition, ejection, affection, locution. 

icj, (89). Winner, runner, gainsay^ raiBbaWyjprofit^ j)]^er^mfane,^ 



profiqieue;^ pro^v^de, pravoke, traffic^ toqghen^ define, defeat, divide, 
David, devote, finish, finery, French, National^ missionary, additionql,^ 
ediicatipnal, auctioneer, invasion. 

17. (^A CiroleS{^0). — Pst, psf, ps th, psm, psp, tsk, tsra, 
ehs t, chs n, ks t, ks ni, ks n, , fs t^ fs n, ms t, ms k. ms 1, ns t^ , 
iisk,,w8.p, wdt, wsn, rs tj rs p, rs n, rs m. 

(IbJ. Opposite, upset, passage, pacify, beset, bestow, beseech, Biscay,. 
beaoiD,:^&8l$, tacit, dusty, design, diso^ay, chasten, Joseph, cask, excite, 
oxyde, oxen, , gasp, gusty, physic,, fusty, fasten, vista, visit, inside, 
insane, moiic,. message, hasty, hasp, wasp, whisky. 

18f (aj. Soap, sonp, spy, stay, stow,, seed, sayired, siege, sage, sake, 
seek, safe, save, soothe, seize, seem, psalm, sown, seen, soon, snow, 
tale, son], seal, slow, slay, sore, sear. 

(IbJ^ SPR Series (67-75).. — Spray, spree, spread, sprig, spring, 
•prang, sprawl, supper, sapper, supreme, sabre, sober, sobriety. Stray, 
straw, strpw, stretch, strike, struggle, stream, cedar, cider, .screw, 
fcrape,, scrub ; scribe, scribble, screed, scratch, scrag, scream, stride, 
sprinkle, stripe, stroll, strong; scramble, scrutiny. (74). Supple, 
supply, sable, subtle, saddle, sidle, settle, sickle, cycle, suffer, cipher, 
sever, savor, sinner, sooner, sway, swayed, swore, sware, swim, swing. 
Sqoad, squall, sqnare, squib, squeak, squire, squeamish. 

(ej. ST loop (JOl-105)— Step, stop, stab, statue, statute, staid, stitch, 
stage, stick, stock, staff, stiff, stave, stem, steam, stamp, stall, stool. 
Dqtonifiard R (161). — Stare, store, steer. Upward R. — Starry, story. 

19. (c^)- (30, 46). — Apes, base, eats, oats, tease, days, juice, sheaves, 
cause, keys, oaks, gaze, goose, face, thaws, shows, alms, mace, neighs, 
nqae, niece, awls, lace, laws, ears, rose, race. Pans, pence, beans, tunes, 
plains, spoons, brains, blains, trance, dance, dense, chance, cleanse, 
fines, feigns, vines, means, moons, nouns, lanes, lines, earns, urns, 
runs, rains. Doves, chiefs, cuffs, calves, caves, waves, wives, serves, 
(78). Pounces, prances, bounces, trounces, tenses, dances, chances, 
expenses, instances, distances, glances. Past, best, boast, placed, priest, 
bl^st, taste, traced, trust, dressed, chaste, chest, jest, just, cast, coast, 
gust, ghost, classed, Christ, crust, fast, feast, foist, vast, vest, most, 
mqist, mist, nest, honest, lest, lost, rest, rust, roost, haste, hoist, waste, 
west, yeast. (102). Testify, justify, fantastic, statistic, everlasting, 
distinct, patristic. 

(b)^ {10), — Prosper, bowstring, Caspar, gossiper, lisper, rasper, 
whimper,, pastry^ bestrew, abstruse, distress, outstrip, outstretch, tapes - 
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trj, depositor, extra, extreme, external, Exeter, gastric, execrable, 
excresceDce, rostmiD, besieger, beseecher, apostrophe, catastrophe.- 

(e). Display, displace, displease, disciple, disable, peaceable, possi- 
ble, visible, bicycle, disclaim, disclose, disclosure, physical, vesicle, ex- 
claim, exclade, exclusive. Imperfect hook (71). — Explode, explicit, 
explore. Subscribe, subscriber, superscribe. (72). — Describe, dis- 
eriminate, discredit, disagreeable, disgrace, disgraceful, descry. 

20. The drele 8 and the Stroke ^(46-49).— Piece, pieces ; bruise, 
braises ; toss, tosses ; chase, chases ; juice, juices ; case, cases ; face, 
faces ; voice, voices ; moss, mosses ; lass, lasses ; race, races. Ace, 
ass, asp, spy, espy ; skew, askew ; sad, acid ; sack, ask ; some, assume, 
essence, so, sigh. (48). ^ Scion, sciatica, science. * Caesar, Sicily, 
society. ' Puss, pussy, days, daisy, lazy, race, racy. ^ Pious, bias, 
joyous, chaos, virtuous. (49). Zebedee, Zion, zone, zero. Czar, Xerxes. 

21. (81). — {In the following pain of words write tkefirtt word 
with the hookt and the second word with the consonant stroke.) Pen, 
penny; bone, bony; ten, tiny; chin, china; Jane, Jenny; cone, 
coney ; gun, agony ; fin, finny ; vain, avenue ; man^ many ; manna, 
money, rainy, renew, puff, puffy ; buff, bevy ; doff, Duffy, defy ; 
irongh, trophy. 

22. Halving Principle (90-99, 145).— Pack, packed ; pick, picked ; 
baked, tact, reaped, rapt, rob, robbed, rubbed, lived, leaped, kept, 
moved. (91). East, apt, ached, oft, eased, aunt. (92). Mete, note, 
nut, feet, pate, pat, pot, pit, bad, bid, bed, died, dead, did, taught, 
tight, cat, caught, guide, thought, sat, ait, shot, mat, knit, knot. 
(98). Tempt, stemmed, deemed, doomed. 

23. (^^. Aimed, seemed, made, road, middle. Sent, send, sound, 
hand. (94). Impend, impound, impugned ; urge, urgent ; surgeon, 
sergeant. (96). Let, light, fault, melt, knelt, ailed, old, piled, bold, 
field, fold, nailed, railed, ruled, part, paired, ponred, board, appeared, 
tired, retired, retard. 

(b), (96).— Fatted, fitted, spotted, plated, coated, cheated, knitted, 
defeated, devoted, peopled, toppled, coupled, titled, cackled, pickled, 
enabled, tumbled, jumbled, assembled, ordered, withered, labored. 

(c). (99). — Piped, propped, bribed, cooked, quaked, cracked, 
croaked. Effect, fact, affect, evict, vacate, lacked, looked, locate, 
select, slacked, afflict, judged, reared, trotted, traded, dated, dotted, 
dreaded, doubted, edited, situated. (145). Pity, body, tattoo, treaty, 
doty, giddy, veto, into, notice, quiet, write, ready^ ||^y,^i^li^,. ajjodt 



24. (92). — Plate, plot, blade, bread, treat, atraight, sprite, apite, 
apoat, dread, clot, crate, aeeret, fruit, threat, throat, wait, wilt, yet. 
Point, paDt, pond, band, bound, tint, taint, dined, dawned, plant, 
print, blind, brand, Trent, strained, drowned, chant, joined, 
account, cant, gained, grant, faint, fount, lent, rent, monnt, mountain, 
fountain, endowment, excitement, parent. Craft, croft, cleft, gift, 
tuft, conghed, reft, raft. 

25. (97). — Paint, pained ; tent, tend, attained ; letft, lend ; rent, 
rend; strife, strive; deaf, dove; serf, serve. (98). Pound, kind, 
find, found, friend, mind ; bonds, bounds, grinds, grounds ; funds, 
offends, invents, assents, winds ; crafts, clefts, drifts, rafts, tufts ; for- 
ward, backward, inward, downward ; rapid, alphabet, credit, habit, . 
between, beautiful, doubtful. 

26. The Wand T series (39).— Assuage, twelve, twenty, work, 
worm ; India, Asia, mania, area, cyclopsedia, alien, period, superior, 
olio, folio, cameo, piteous, righteous, courteous, extraneous, fume, cu- 
rious, glorious. 

27. Joined IF (40, 169 ; see Ex. 67). — ^Wax, waxen, wake, week, 
wakeful, wig, wicked, William Wilson, wall, wail, weal, well, will, wool. 
(41, 173). Way, wUey, Wye, why, whack, whang, whig, whisk, whistle. 

28. Vocalization of the PL, FR series (108-113).— Cheerless, 
cheer-up, chairman, charm, Charles, partner, parlor. Parliament, 
paragraph, paramount, parcel, perfect, pervert, pilgrim, dai'ling, 
garden, garland, girl, garment, regarded, martyr, narcotic, narrative, 
engineer, carpenter. Portray, porcelain, torment, torture, dormant, 
dormitory, Durham, church, churl, correspond, correct, collect, 
cursory, colony, college, recourse, discourse, discursive, foresighted; 
foreclose, former, foretell, mortar, nurse, nurture, north, Norman, 
figuration, child. 

Prefix Com-, Con-, and affix -Ing (115, 122 ; " Teacher " page 22). 
— Compass, compose, compare, commence, conceit, concede, condemn, 
confess ; eating, staying, doing, weeping, talking, laughing. In the 
following, write >^^ in preference to the dot. — Being, borrowing, 
marrying, sorrowing, sinning, singing, composing. 

29. Qrammalogues (pages 40, 41). What, with, has, as, I, all, 
and, on, of, a, an, not, in, that, can, short, nor, more, cannot, calL 
When, would, you, first, his, is, who, could, should, bnt, to, the, shall, 
thing, was, think, them, have, give, be, are, which, it, there, dear, 
near, mere, from, for, he, told, great, care. Put, our. 
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The following Exercises are hosed on ihe^ 
** Manual of Fhonograjphy^* 

80; Vocalisation (54) .^^Peevish^ error, horror, inanity, inanimate, 
iuaecuracy, inaugurate, inoculate^ unalterable,, syuonyroous, un^ni- . 
moos, tooth-ache. (56). I, ibex, isle,, ibis, iman; how, ounce, owL 
Prime, dike, mighty ; prow, plough, endow. (56), Abbey, abas^ 
apply, adduce, address, ability, pass, fatty, rat, office. 

31. 'TION kook (83:86), —Fashion, confession, mission, motion, 
formation, intimation, notion, nation, attention, revolution, oration, 
(85) compression, suppression, expression, completion, conception, 
attrition, station, consideration, accretion, conclusion, section, secre- 
tion, selection, location, faction, vocation, . vacation, option, potion, 
passion, addition, action, auction, caution, occasion, portion, appari- 
tion, operation, production, education, diction. Fashions, nations, 
missions. (87). S-TION hook. Possession, position, precision, pro- 
cession, decision, requisition, disquisition, inquisition, realization, 
succession, physician, conversation, incision, pronunciation, civiliza* 
tion, compensation, dispensation,transition, condensation, organisation. 
(88). — Suppositions, physicians, positional, con versational^ transitional. 

32. (103). — Pastor, pester, plaster, boaster, blister, tester, duster 
Chester, Manchester, juster, jester, foster, vaster, Shaster, master, 
muster, Nestor, sinister, songster, monster, minister, lustre, roaster, 
Hester, waster. Tester. (104). Stopper, stupor, stalker, stoker, 
pounced, pranced, danced, condensed, dispensed, canst, against. 

83. Punster, spinster. (105). Pests, tests, jests, crasts, lists; 
pastors, testers, dusters, castors, masters, spinsters, punsters. {In 
the follovoing pairs of words write the loop ST or STR in the first 
word^ and the consonant stroke for T or TR in the second word,) 
Pest, pasty ; best, bestow ; dust, dusty ; gust, gusto ; miat, misty ; 
pester, pastry ; boaster, bestrew ; duster, destroy ; master, mystery. 

34. Lengthened Curve (106, 107).— Father, feature, future, softer, 
langhter, fender, offender, for-there, from-there, so-there, think-there, 
thither, though-there, Easter, oyster, assenter, asunder, thunder, 
shatter, shutter, shtnter, matter, mother, smother, smatter, smoother, 
murder, remainder, reminder, another, neither, enter, in-there. 

85. Centre, sister, dissenter, defender, founder, tender, loiter, 
latter, letter, alter, psalter, slaughter, slighter, Walter, wilderness, 
lender, slender, slander, isUnder, palter, idolater, order, di8order» 
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reporter; pamper, temper; chamber, archer,- searcher, percher. , 
(113). Features, adventures, perad venture. 

86. Prefixes (114-120).— Ci?wply, -petent, -plete, -pute ; tfowdole, 
-joiD, -vey, -vene, -vince. [See Ex. 28.] ^e?company, -plice, •plished, 
-raodate ; incom^tin}a\t, -patible, -prehensible, -petent, -plete, -bent, 
-modious; zwcowstant, -sistent, -ceivable, -elusive, -sideration, 
-sequence, -junction, -elusion, -nection ; uncd^-x^on, -fined, -scious, 
-querable, -pressed, I will .commeoce, he has already commenced, 
if you will comply, I am content; if not, I will compel you. Small 
compensation, in this connection. 

87: Decompose, -pound, -position. DiseoZ-fott, -fit, -tini^e, -nect, 
-tent, -solate. i/wc(?*-pute, -putation, -ceive, -duct, -jecture. 
JVbikJo'-formist, -issioned, -ductor, -tent. iJcc^^-pense, -pose, -bine^ 
-mead, -cile, -sider, irreconcilable, i^^^nise, -nisable, -nizance. 
(Hrminnpectf -stance, -stantial, -scribe, -navigate, -ference, -vent, -cise. 

38. (116). — Interfere, -pose, -polate, -cept, -diet, -ject, -val, 
-view. Unierprhe, -tain. Introduce, -duction, -mission. (117). 
i/a^«i-fy,-fic,-ficence, -loquent,-tude, -nimous. (118).&y4ov€,-hood, 
•respect, ^righteous, -conceit. (119). Inspiration, instrument, instruct, 
inscribe, inscrutable, inhuman, inheritanre, inherent, unscrupulous. 

89. Affixes (121-128). Painting, planting, printing, joining [see 
also £x. 19]. Paintins:s, plottings, planuings, doings, meetings, 
turnings, windings, sittings. Possi^i/iV^, proba-, porta-, audi-, 
dura-, sta-, afEa-, capa-. Brutality, carnality, mortality, originality, 
familiarity, barbarity, popularity, peculiarity, secularity. 

40.. (124).— Heavenly, suddenly, instantly, confidently, generally, 
finely. (125). Instrumental, instrumentality, fundamental, rudi- 
mental. (126). One's self, man's self, his own self, 'our own selves. 
Wfite the following words by their several consonants, instead of by 
the S affix : herself (tick h K^ / /), yourself (w If), yourselves 
(b* I vs). (127). Clerks/up, hard-, head-, lady-. Lord-, master-, 
steward-, court-, ward-. 

41. Exercise on the Grammalogues, pages 88-41. (" Compend," 
page»2, 8.) Every word, with the exception of proper names, is a 
granmalogue; and all the grammalogues are introduced in this 
Exercise, Pupils should be drilled in it until they can readily use 
the^ grammalogues : — 

Mf dear Tom, I shall give you my opinion on Phonography. I think 
it is an important imprpvemeut, axid that it wiU b&a very good thing 
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for myself, and equally so for e?ery gentleman who wonld impro?e 
himseir in the nature and spirit of those things which are good and trne. 
I cannot see why more do not think of the general use and impor- 
tance of it, and how much it would impcove them beyond others, at 
it ever will improve all who have pleasure in it, and whose usual princi- 
ple it is to think things out, and put them down with their hands. 
Think how good you, too, might have been at it, if you had improved 
every particular opportunity which you have had during the year. It 
will give me much pleasure, and O how happy I shall be, to see that 
you are doing what yon can to improve in your Phonography. There 
is a great advantage in it, because if yon go on with it, and do uot give 
it up, after a short while you will have much good from it. However, 
you may not see the truth of this at first. A while ago, I was told by 
l)r T., Mr J., yonr principal, and other gentlemen, that it was so very 
difficult that several of tiieir members could not, and so did not, go^ 
on with it. I was not told whether these gentlemen are near Glasgow 
or not. But though one, two, or any large number may call it difficult, 
yet the truth is given to us that we should use it, and ever do ac- 
cording to it. We may think there is a difference of opinion as to how 
it is to be done, but if we go through it with care, and do what we 
can, we shall see that our opinions are not so very different from 
each other, but, on the other hand, equal. Think upon these things, 
and above all, remember the language of trnth as it is given to us in 
the Word of God, without which we cannot be, nor do, as we should. 
When it is remembered that the Lord overall is He whose word to us 
is " Come to me," and that to Him we owe all that we have, we will 
call upon him with awe, aud thank him by whose mere good pleasure 
it is that we can, under Him, go on toward every improvement. 

42. The words in italic are to be written tn position (186, 189-141). 
—Give me back my book. Dick was found on the deck of a thip 
down at the dock. The palace of the Duke has begun to decay. I 
cannot account for that kind of coin. Paul Peel fastened a pulley 
to the top of a tall pole. Keep your copy clean. Sam said that he 
was in a sad case, the cause of which wns that he had lost his keys. 
Neither father, mother , nor I can enter in-there. 

43. (142). — Miss, Misses, Mrs. Mass, masses; moss, mosses; 
Moses, misuse ; juice, juices, Jesus. (143). Possessive, persistence, pro- 
eiaely, predecessor, subsistence, decisive, existence, excessive, success- 
ive, successful, accessory, criticism, necessity, necessary, ancestors, 
Mississippi, resistance, Catholicism, solecism, monasticism, witticism. 

44. (145). — Pots, post; cats, cast; nets, nest; pant, Paton, 
patent, bend, obedient, packets, packest, practice, brackets, breakett, 
tickets, takest, fillet, faulty, end, India, need, needy, Trent, torrent, 
plant, plenty. (147). Iota, iodine, Douay, diary, Ionian, Iowa» oolite, 
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tootomjt Jeremiah, riot, violate, Alloa, Ohio, diamond, dialogae, 
biographical, diameter, biography. 

45. Bissylabie Diphthongs (148). — Solfaers, solfaist, ay,. Cairo ; 
bayonet, clayey, gayest, sayest, mayest, laity, gaiety ; seeing, being, 
deity, deist, idea, Jndeea, Chaldea, theory, real, really; drawing, 
sawing, jawing, rawish ; stoic, snowy, sowing, knowest, goest, or- 
thoepy, Owens. College; Louis, rnin, wooing, cooing. 

46. French Sounds {14,9),— This paragraph and the next toill, of 
course, be omitted by those who do not know the sounds. Yin, sein, 
bien, cousin, vent, rang, temps, dans. Mon bon p^re a nne grande 
maison. Bilche, bdller, dd, cr& ; tu, da, vu ; deux, ceiix, jeux, jedue ; 
de, ce, je, me. Guttural CE (150). — Loch, licht, nicht, fecht. 
Buch, Dach, Tochter; Weg, wagen, Krug. 

47. Welsh LL (151). — Llanelly, Llangower, Llandaff, Llanrwst. 
Represent the following vowel sounds by means of the Nominal 
Consonant (152). — f, %, a, e^ i, o, if, u. Some people cannot distinguish 
between a and o, and often say a when they should say e, and i when 
they should say •/. JFrite out and vocalize List of Outlines , pp. 46-49. 

48. (156). — Person, personify; sanctify, sanctifitatiou; edify, 
edification ; defy, defied ; egotist, egotistical ; paint, painter ; bind, 
binder; casuist, casuistry; repent, repentance; correspondence, pur- 
suer, finery, vinery ; lazy, laziness ; hazy, haziness. 

49. Stroke H (157). — Behalf, behave, behind, uphold, upheave. 
Tahiti, Tahapenes, adhere, adhesion, adhesive, Jehovah, Jehoiakim, 
Jehoiada; Fohi, Thahash, Nahor, Rehoboam, Rehoboth, rehearse, 
warehouse, yahoo. (158). Abraham, Jehu,Jehoash, Soho, Sahara, Sihor, 
cohere, cohesion, cohort, Mahomet, Mahali, Mahanaim, Elihu, Bilha, 
Nehemiah, Rehum, Aarhuns. 

60. (159). — Appiif^i^, Fabii, genii, Shimei, Edrei, Pompeii (write 
it with the several pronunciations «', eyi^ ji, tij, Abishai (ajj, Bar- 
lillai, Ulai. [For tick h before / and r, see Ex. 14.] Halo, holly, halloo, 
hallow, hollow, holy. Harry, hurry, hero, harrow, Horace, horizon. 

61, Initial R (160). — Roe, wry, raw ; ore, ear, ire. Arab, urban ; 
fob, robin ; arm, room ; argue, rogue ; oral, real, royal ; range, 
arrange ; Irish, rash ; arrear, roar ; hearer, rear ; roan, Arran ; rose, 
rise ; rival, arrival. Arch, rich, urge, rage, earth, earthly, aright, 
irritation. (161). Pair, parry, perry; bar, barrow, bury, bureau; 
tar, tarry, tiara, tyro ; dare, dairy ; char, chary, cheery. 

52. Core, carry curry ; goer, gory ; fair, fury ; fire, fiery ; foar. 
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foray ; shire, shore, sberry ; mar, mare, moor, marrow ; inure, nigber, 
narrow, Nero ; lore, lair, lawyer ; Laura, lory ; orrery, aurora, urn, 
oars, ears, seer, stare, store, stern, sores, sort, concert. Shakspere, 
debar, aspire, transpire, tram pier. Carrier, interior, barrier, inferior. 

53. Initial L (162). — Alike, alack, elk, alum, elm. Alma-, lack, 
like, lame, Ume, lamb; aliment, element, lament; Allan, alotie; 
Lennie ; long, along ; election, location ; allocation, elocution; legation, 
allegation. Final L <163).--Fall, feel, follow, fellow, folly, fool, fully, 
folio, vile, veal, evil, valley, value, volley, role, rule, really, relay, rely, 
rally ; skill, skull, scale, sickly, scaly, bowels, towel, dial, duel, 
jewel. 

54. (164). — Arise, arose, array, area, era, aura, arrow, arousci erase. 
Sarah, sorrow, series, serious, sorry, starry, story, siren, Styrian, serene, 
saurian ; less, else, loss, awls, owls, eels, lees. (165) Apple, pall, 
plea, peel, pray, pare, prow, power, brow, bower, able, bale, tray, tare, 
claw, coal, free, fear, flaw, fall. Paul Powell appeared very pale when 
he made his able appeal to the poor law guardians. 

65. Fast Tense (166) .—Part, parted; sport, sported; dart, darted; 
cart, carted ; melt, melted ; bolt, bolted ; relate, related ; end, ended ; 
found, fonnded ; mount, mounted ; print, printed ; plant, planted. 
Past, paused, placed, pleased ; cost, caused ; gnst, gazed ; confessed, 
confused; missed, mused; rest, raised; parch, parched; perch, 
perched ; search, searched ; starch, starched. 

56. {\^l).'-Foreran.pIes,seeEjt. 15 {d). Joined Vowels (168,169). 
Walk, walker, war, warn, warm, wardrobe, warble, warder, warfare, 
warp, wampee, water, washer, washerwoman. Item, identify, idle, 
ice, icicle, eyes, ivy, ivory, iron, irony. Ireland ; about, dew, endue, 
new, continue, renew; endow, endowed. Almighty, almost, already, 
although, always, all^wise, all places, all classes. 

57. (170). — Wax, wag, w.aggon, wig, woke, wake, Wakefield, weak; 
Woman,women,wimple ; wall, weal [see Ex.27],William8on,Wilkin«on. 

58. (171). — Reflect, inflame, inflammation, infliction, teflex. 
IfS after a Curve (172). — Fen, fens, fence, fences; fins, offence, 
veins, convince, vines, evince. Conscience, oceans, meant; mince, 
announce, lawns, lance, lens, lenses, flounce, conveyance countenance. 

59. (174). Pumped, prompt, tempt, encamped, damped, exempt, 
•xemption, presumption. Post-office, post-paid, postage, tettamient, 
mostly, restless, destitute, institute, distinction, injunction, anxious. 

60. (l75).-r-|light8 of the snbject, attribute of th« soul^ love df the 
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*trulb, day of the week, loss of (he money, some of the men of th« 
present day. (176). By the, at the, which the, if the, for the, from 
the, that the, so the, in the, are the, of the, all the, on the, to the, 
but the, and the, with the, when the, as the, is the, what the, would the. 

61. (r/7). — At a, if a, have a, for a, from a, was a, with a, when a, as a, 
is a. (178). Join the following phrases : At the time, in the same 
manner, in the meantime, for the man, all the nien, such a one, for a 
moment, in a manner, in a trice, in a month, if he, for he, that he was, 
would he, is he, iu the year. 

62. Contractions {n9).'^The/ollotcinff Hjrerctse contains all the 
contractions on page 54 : — My object is to call your immediate 
attention to a subject of remarkable interest to every member of the 
Phonetic Society and especially to every Phonographer whose practice 
it is to write manuscripts and make transcripts with his phonogra- 
fhie characters. For your especial information I may remark that 
Phouography was firet published in 1837, or rather I should say 

- that its publication dates from 1840, for then it received its pecu-^ 
liar and distinctive name. The Phonetic Societg was established in 
1843, and has received the support of Jiev. gentlemen, editors of 
wiagazines^ architects skilled in architecture^ public messengers^ and 
members of the Temperance Societg y and oih^r Reformers ^ who, thanks 
ful for such a regular and natural way of spelling, gave their influence 
to spread a knowledge of Phonography, and to establish the essential 
principles of the Spelling Reform whenever they had an opportunity. 
Nothing could be more simple, uniform, and beautiful than the primary 
doctrine of the Spelling Reform, that every sound in the language 
should be represented by only one sign, and that each sign should 
never represent more than one sound ; but in Phonography, for the 
sake of brevity and facility in joining the strokes, some exceptions 
are allowed, aud every letter is made the representative of some 
common word. There is something in this popular system which im- 
mediately commends itself to all who acknowledge this true pritrci- 
ple of spelling. The annual subscription to the Phonetic Society is 
Is.t and those who neglect to pay this, transgress the laws of the 

' Society : the danger of wh\ch transgression is, that their names will 

- be struck from the list df members. I have always regarded this So- 
ciety as an establishment of great importance, essentially eathdlie in 
its spirit, and thought it was impossible for anyone to object to it ; 
but to my surprise 1 found that I had made a mistake, when I under* 
Hood that some persons, certainly not very influential, had raised an 
obfeetion to the Society, or rather, had asked, " What good will it do 
me to join it ? " Jnything more inoonsiitent Was aliogeiher more 
than I could understand. Nevertheless I would say to such men, that 
notwithttanding their knowledge upon other suljectst and whatever 
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foH others may think of them, they are greatly mUtaken in this respect, 

Xisix FrohMy their minds h|?e heen influenced in a wrong direction, but 

^^^ I expect they will vow take a more enlarged view of the subject^ and try 

^ ' to gain a satisfactory understanding of it, and the important objects for 

which it was established, and that thus they will be led to see what a 

^ remarkable advantage it would be as a means of instruction in the 

like principles of speech, and as adapted to reform the representation of 

Xiei ^he English langua°:e. Now I think if they would do this, the next 

j^j]^ thing we should have the satisfaction of hearing of would be, that they 

- ,. were giving their influence, together with their subscriptions, to help 

° it forward, and to publish a knowledge of Phonography iu every 

rail kingdom and republic in the world. To enlarge on the probable results 

jew of this reform is a task I am unable \q perform. Its giresii peculiar- 

I ity is, that it would make a thorough reform in our spelling, and in- 

g^^j troducc a uniformity which would lead to the destruction of our 

irregular and false orthography. I expect so many domestic and 

other blessings to arise from this, that I hope the subject will be 

P^^ brought under the notice of government and occupy the attention of 

cla Parliament, as I think it more important than many matters of Far- 

he Uamentary discussion. 

68. Phraseography (l&O, 181). — The hyphen shows the words that 

eai are to be joined. This Exercise contains all the phrases in par, 180. 

fou TJncle Sam to his Nephew Tom, 

Pa My-dear Tom,— I-am-glad that you have come to Glasgow, 

coi and-have resolved to pursue your studies at-the Academy. This-is 

_g, right, and as it-should-be ; you could-not have done better, and I-do 

hope that you-may-be successful, and that you-will-do as-well-as 

you-can, so- that you-may excel in every department. It-is-said, and 

^' of-course we-are all aware of-it, that we -have- not all the same 

wa eapacities for receiving instruction ; il-is-not necessary that-we 

ice ihould-have; that is-not n matter of consequence, but it-is of great 

jjg importance that each should use his talents to -the best advantage.^ 

.. I-shali-be glad to assist you when I-have an opportunity, as I would 

had-not you asked me; but you-must remember that you-cannot 

obtain any great benefit without individual exertion on your part. 

Mf You-must-not forget this and-the other maxims we-hnve so often 

talked about, for we-have-seen that-they are principles which-cauuot 

2f fail to-be of good service, yea even, that they-will be essential to your 

success. Be constant and persevering, that-is, do-not study merely 

by fits and starts; for that is-not wise, and has-not a beneficial effect. 

••^ It-would-be for your interest that you should-be uniformly steady, 

and you should do what you-can to gain a character for diligence and 

«] perseverance. If you do so, 1-will give you a reward. 

n, Your affectionate Uncle, etc. 

Printed by iBaac Pitman, Phonetio Institute, Bath. 
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